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Jack London 
By Lucien M. Lewts 


IS was a spirit wild, untamed 

That beat the bars of fate’s decree. 
And, eagle-like, it sought the skies 
And soared aloft majestically. 
No custom and no law it knew, 
But orbitless like meteor star, 
It made its brilliant, errant path 
That blazed and beaconed from afar. 
The frozen Klondike called to him, 
The soft-voiced tropics whispered true, 
When, with his own hand at the helm, 
He proudly rode their surging blue. 
His tireless feet sought every trail 
From Arctic snow to Orient sea; 
Their treasure houses opened wide— 
His facile pen the magic key. 
Man’s feeble creeds he laughed to scorn, 
With kings and gods he picked a flaw; 
His was the melancholy strife 
Of passion with eternal law. 
O fretful spirit, rest in peace! 
Thy fame secure shall ever be; 
Thy questioning soul shall know at last 
The meaning of life’s mystery. 
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When Christmas /s Christmas 
By Lannie Haynes Martin 
A Short Story 
™ OW wow wow! Bow wow! 


Ur-r-r-r-r-r-r!" “Lay down 
there, Mike, quit yer barkin’, them 
folks ain't a comin’ here, they’s a 
goin’ over to that thar place whar 
you git histed up the mounting-side 
on them thar stair steps.” 

That the dog yielded so readily to 
imperative language was proof 
enough to the boy that he also under- 
stood both speculative and narrative 
comment. “Them kids shore air 
havin’ a fine time, guess that’s their 
pap ‘long with ‘em. What ye spose 
he’s a tellin’ “em?” The dog gave a 
low whine that thoroughly conveyed 
his interest in the subject as the boy 
continued: ‘“‘Mebbe he’s a tellin’ ‘em 
Crismus is a comin’. Crismus! 
Shucks! Th’ ain’t no snow! Th’ 
ain’t no pine trees! Th’ ain’t no ’pos- 
sums! How yer goin’ to hev a Cris- 
mus ’thout none of them thar?” 

“How?” the dog’s muffled growl 
seemed to say. 

“Anyhow,” the boy went on, “th’ 
aint nobody ter mend a feller’s stock- 
in’s, thing ’ud all jes drap through, ef 
thar wus anything. Things hev drap- 
ped through here anyways. Bottom’s 
done drapped clean out. Livin’ in 


this here shanty. Nuthin’ but snakes 
and sand all ‘round. Jes like bein’ 
chucked in a musty meal-bag full o' 
maggits! ‘N pap done tuk ter drink 
agin. An’ she—she done gone—gone 
— layin’ way over yander — God! 
Mike, did yer hear them coyotes last 
night? Makes me shiver to think on 
‘em. The boy looked at the dog in 
a sympathetic, protective sort of way. 
“We'uns can’t git away fum this here 
durned place, Mike, somebody's got 
ter stay with Sairy Ann. An’ pap he 
—well | wonder whar he is now? | 
aint seed no doc comin’—Gee! but it 
must be tough ter be a gal, an’ hev no 
mammy, and sick—an’ no Crismus, 
nuther!’’ The last remark seemed to 
start a new train of thought. 





“Reck’n me’n you could do any- 
thing, Mike—Quuit that knockin’ the 
floor with yer tail, yer’l wake her up 
—reck’n now we could? Gals has ter 
hev dolls an’ all that sort o’ trumpery. 
Me an’ you, now, we’uns ‘ud be satis- 
fied with a gun wouldn’t we though ? 
Wouldn't we’uns be the boys what ’ud 
bring the rabbits home? Fer stews 
and soup an’ all like that? Who—eee, 
Mike don’t it make yer insides wiggly 
jes ter think about it! Me’n you ‘ud 
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slip along jes that easy an’ by me by 
thar ‘ud come a big lopin’ jack-rabbit 
cross the road an’ ‘bang! bang!’ ”’ 

“Bow wow! Bow wow-wow!”’ 

“Shut up! See thar now! Ye've 
done gone an’ woke her up!” The 
boy was already half way toward the 
inner room. “Uh! huh! Sairy Ann, 
I’m comin’” he said, “‘an’ pap he'll be 
here right smarten soon now an’ the 
doc, too, an’ they'uns is goin’ ter bring 
yer somethin’—sweetpetaties, mebbe 
—uh, I dunno, somethin’ good shore.” 

The white, emaciated little girl in 
the dishevelled bed tried to sit up and 
finding she could not, began to cry. 
“Mammy, mammy,” she wailed so 
weak the boy could scarcely distin- 
guish what she said. 

“What's that yer say, Sairy Ann? 
Now yer jes quit thinkin’ "bout what’s 
done been and happened and _ start 
right in ter rememberin’ what’s a 
goin’ ter be. Say, Sairy Ann did— 


did yer know that Crismus wus a 
comin?” There was no response but 
the big eyes expressed incredulity 


that anything pleasant could happen 
again. 

“Shore, it comes out here! 
my name’s Dick Johnson!” Sairy Ann 
did not know that the boy's vehement 
affirmations were as much to convince 
himself as her and her face showed 
some signs of interest. At this en 
couragement he continue eagerly: 

“Yep! Sandy Claws he’s a clawin’ 
right round here now, some’ers. Up 
thar on top o’ one o' them mountings, 
mebbe. Yer jes turn over and let me 
hist that thar winder so yer can see 
outen it.” 

Gently he helped her turn towards 
and, eagerly 


Shore’s 


the window, raised it 
pointing out exclaimed : 
“See! See them big white snow- 
ball clouds up thar? Well, some day 
right smarten soon now Sandy Claws 
he’s a goin’ ter roll hissef up in one of 
‘em an’ his wife she'll sew him up in- 
side with a pine needle an’ he'll come a 
rollin’ an’ a bouncin’ all the way down 
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here an’ when he gits ‘bout to them 
thar mesquite bushes he'll jes bust the 
the top outen the cloud an’ it'll all fly 
round in little snow flakes that'll come 
a driftin’ clean over here, an’ he'll hev 
dolls an’ little baskets an’ tin dishes, 
an’ a pair o' little red mittens an’ 
mebbe there'll be a little gun fer me’n 
Mike an’ we’uns ‘Il go a huntin’ an’ 
purty soon we'll cotch a rabbit er a 
possum er somethin’ an’ we'uns ‘I! 
hev a Crismus dinner jes lak back in 
North Car'liny! Whoop—pee! wont 
that be scrumptious, Sairy Ann ?—- 
Quit that lickin’ her hand, Mike, she 
aint no possum bone!” 

The girl smiled and fluttered a 
little, white, bony hand trying to pat 
the dog, then the big eyes turned to- 
ward the dusty shelves in the corner, 
half hidden by a mouldy cheese-cloth 
curtain. 

“No, Sairy Ann, th’ aint no bread. 
An’ that thar milk it’s clean too soured 
to be et. Yer jes go ter sleep now an’ 
pap he'll shore be here purty soon.” 

The bluish eyelids with their long 
black lashes quivered down over the 
The boy and the dog 
Out side the air was 
crystal-clear and, although past the 
middle of December the California 
noon-day sun was hot and from the 
foot-hill sand-waste rose wavy lines 
that made the boy think of “sperrits.”’ 
He sat down in the sand, on the shady 
side of the shanty and buried his face 
in his hands. He could not follow his 
advice to Sarah Ann and “quit think 
in’ of what had done been and hap- 
pened.” Not three months ago and 
they had been back in North Carolina, 
had had their own little mountain-side 
corn patch and a cow—sweet potatoes 
and pumpkins piled in the shed 
Uncle Ben’s folks not a mile away— 
the big Preston farm just across the 
mountain—and now? He looked at 
the dog, who he confidently believed 
had followed his train of thought 
“And now,” he said aloud, “nuthin, 
an’ most no wheres, specially of a 


wistful eyes. 
tip-toed out. 
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night. An’ all fer nuthin too. Didn't 
do—her—no good. An’ now Sairy 
\nn tuk too—God!” he cried aloud, 
“what is a feller ter do?” 

Aimlessly he went back into the 
house. The girl still slept. Hopeless- 
ly his eyes scanned the broad casing 
that jutted out shelf-fashion above 
the shanty’s door. He gave a sudden 
jump. 

“By golly!” he exclaimed “I be- 
lieve he’s left it this trip!” 

A box on a chair and a boy on top 
of the box had soon settled the ques- 
tion. The gun was there! And, down 
in the crevice, too, in a paste-board 
box was all that the boy and the gun 
needed. Never had hungry dog heard 
hunting tale with such sudden drama- 
tization. In less than five minutes 
they were off, already past the sand- 
waste, creeping through chapparal and 
mesquite, crawling around clumps of 
sage, the dog’s ears erect, alert, the 
boy’s feet as stealthy as all the feet 
of his coon-hunting ancestors. And 
there! There just beyond that rock, 
almost the same grey, granite color, a 
rabbit's ears! 

A stop. A wait. Not even a breath 
drawn. Only a wink from the boy to 
the dog and an answering tail-wag 
from the dog to the boy. And then 
“bang! bang!’ just as he had said. 
A sudden bound of a rabbit and a 
quicker bound of the dog and they had 
him! A big one, a fat one, a furry 
one! Never did returning hunter’s 
heart exult as his did. Never did re- 
joicing hunter speed more rapidly 
than he. 

To skin the rabbit, clean it, wash 
and cut it up and put it on in cold 
water with a little salt, were culinary 
details which he did not have to learn 
that day. But, although he had done 
it so many times before, every little 
thing about it seemed a kind of cere- 
mony. This was a feast day. Even 
the dog’s bark sounded more joyful. 
And the little rickety cooking-stove 
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roared with the dry wood he cramed 
into it. In a few hours Sairy Ann 
was propped up in bed drinking the 
nourishing broth. \Vith the satisfac- 
tion that came with the sense of 
power to provide the boy forgot the 
snakes and the sand and coyotes and 
the lonesomeness. Rabbits were plen 
tiful, he wasted no shots and the dog 
—well the dog had hunted ‘possums 
in North Carolina! 

It was only a few days until the 
color was coming back into Sairy 
\nn’s cheeks and her eyes were danc- 
ing at the wonderful legends manufac- 
tured each day for her benefit. One 
day it would be how Santa Claus spun 
silk dresses for little girls out of the 
yellow poppies growing on the hill 
sides, and another how on Christmas 
morning fairies danced in circles all 
over the sand-waste and left flowers 
blossoming there, or how out in the 
woods Christmas trees, all covered 
with lights and dolls and candy, were 
growing, so big that you couldn't 
carry them home! And Sarah Ann 
had the happy, credulous heart of a 
very little girl. 

“Pap” had not returned and, as the 
few visitors who had come weeks be- 
fore received a rude reception from 
him none had ventured back and no 
one knew that the two children were 
alone. 

With Sairy Ann strong enough to 
sit up Dick felt he could leave her for 
a day with Mike—that is if he could 
persuade Mike to stay. In this he 
counted on some extra strong lan- 
guage and an unlimited supply of 
slingable stones with which to punc 
tuate his commands. But when the 
day came for him to go Mike was as 
docile as a lamb and as wise and im- 
portant looking as an owl. They had 
been out early on their hunt that 
morning and returned with three rab- 
bits instead of one. There was a well 
defined plan in Dick’s head and he 
told it all to the dog on their way back 
from the hunt. That was why, he 
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fully believed, the dog consented to 
Stay. 

Down the dusty, sage-bordered 
wagon road whistling, a rabbit over 
each shoulder, Dick started toward 
the five-mile distant town, never 
thinking of the returning, weary, up- 
grade trudge. Strange, fringy trees 
bordered the roadway, the mountains 
behind him looked bigger and bigger 
the farther he got away from them; 
the all-out-of-doors sense of vastness 
took hold on him. A rise in the road 
as it ran over a swelling foot-hill 
perched him for a moment at a vant- 
age point where a great panorama 
spread out before him. Tile-roofed 
towns, the glimmer of green orange 
groves, the immensity of the whole 
vast, variegated valley, the misty out- 
lines of the distant city and the silver 
gleam of the still more distant sea 
called to something deep within him. 
And that something quickened his 
blood and made his breath come hard. 


God,” he cried, “this air bigger’n 
North Car’liny! Bigger’n I thought 
the world wus! I jes got ter holler! 
—Who-ee! Who-ee! Who-eee! Why, 
durned, if I aint bigger m’sef than | 
wus! Some day—some day I air a 
goin ter be somethin’ / air!” 

He took the shortest cut into town. 
It was a wealthy residence suburb and 
down the smooth, green-bordered 
boulevards electrics and limousines 
skimmed along. Neither Aladdin's 
chariot nor Cinderella’s coach would 
have looked more wonderful to this 
backwoods-bred boy than these mar- 
vels of modern mechanism. On a cor- 
ner to his right a big, black, shiny one 
was stopping. Dick’s feet, too, stop- 
ped automatically. He had never seen 
anything, he told himself, as big and 
shiney as this “ceptin the Preston's 
pianny back in North Car’liny.””. And 
since he came to think about it this 
“looked jes like a pianny on wheels 
with a show-case front.” 

So absorbed was he in his own 
classifying processes he failed to ob- 
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serve that he himself was being re- 
garded as a specimen. An old gentle- 
man who had just gotten out of the 
car was doing a pantomine with his 
hands and the little gray lady sitting 
on the gray cushions inside the ma- 
chine was smiling in sympathetic un- 
derstanding. Perhaps it was the un- 
canny quiet of it all that first attracted 
the boy’s attention. The car had made 
no sound either in running or in stop- 
ping. Aind these strange, silent folks 
—‘Why the old gink is a talkin’ on 
his hands!" Dick smiled a_ broad 
“how-dy-do” smile and made a motion 
with his fingers which he meant for 
a sign of salutation. The old gentle- 
man laughed aloud. 

“Who-ee!” exclaimed Dick, “I’m 
glad yer can make a noise, ‘lowed 
mebbe yer be deef an’ dumb.” Not 
giving the man opportunity, however, 
for further vocal efforts Dick pro- 
ceeded to the business in hand, the two 
fat rabbits he was holding out. 

“Want ter buy ‘em, mister? Nice 
‘n fat. Better’n chicken! Sell ‘em aw- 
ful cheap.” 

“Sell them cheap, will you? Just 
how much does that mean?” asked the 
man in exaggeratedly serious tones. 

“Well” parried the boy “bout what 
‘ud yer like ter gin me fer em?” 

The man laughed. The reply 
seemed to please him. ‘What are you 
going to do with the money?” he 
quizzed, teasingly. 

Dick felt him look at his snaggy, 
burr-covered trousers, and the shape- 
less, bursting cow-hide casings which 
had once been shoes, and wanted to 
say “None of your business!’ but in- 
stincts of trade prevented. 

“Well seein’ as how yer've ast,” he 
drawled slowly, “I air a goin’ ter give 
Sairy Ann a Crismus gif’.”’ 

“Who's Sairy Ann?” the man ques- 
tioned. 

“My little sister what’s sick an’ left 
ter home by hersef,” the boy's tones 
were becoming a little angry: He did 
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not have time for idle conversation. 
But the man continued “Where's 
vour mother ?” 
“Dead.” 


“Oh !—ouu!” exclaimed the man 
softly aud then more gently, “You 


have a father?” 

“Dunno,” said Dick stolidly. 

The little gray lady was getting out 
of the machine now. “How far do 
you live from here?” she asked kindly. 

‘“Bout two er three miles.” 

“Is there any road?” she asked. 

“Shore! Think I got wings?” he 
jibed. 

“Well, suppose,” said the man in 
reply to something which the gray 
lady told him with her eyes, “suppose 
you get in here with us and we will go 
and see your little sister.” 

“I air mighty much obleeged ter 
ver,” said Dick, “‘an’ I shore ‘ud like 
ter hev the ride but I gotter sell these 
here rabbits fust.” 

“Oh, I have already bought them” 
laughed the man. 

“IT aint seed no money,” said the 
boy, ‘an’ I gotter git some things at 
that thar store over yander.” 

“Will a dollar apiece be enough?” 
inquired the man, reaching into his 
pocket and drawing out two silver 
dollars. Dick was speechless at the 
enormity of the amount and the man 
continued: “Come on, we've got to 
get some things over at that 
too.” And he winked at the 
gray lady. 

As they glided noiselessly along 
the dust-cushioned road they learned 
enough of Dick’s history to under- 
stand the situation. From his dress, 
his speech and his astonishment at 
seeing money, they knew they were 
going to a house of extreme poverty, 
but they were not prepared for the 
wretched squalor of the shanty, for 
the exuberant joy of the demonstra- 
tive dog, nor for the beauty of the 
little wisp of a girl. 

They only stayed inside long 
enough to unwrap some parcels they 


store, 
little 
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had brought and set out some fruit, 
bread, butter and cookies for the 
children to eat. When they had gone 
outside and stood at a little distance 
from the hut, the woman said: 
“Beauty in a girl and manliness in a 
boy! What more could we want? 
These are the childien we have been 
looking for so long. I am going to 
have them!” and she stretched out her 
arms in a gesture of love and long- 
ing. 

“We can at least have them over 
the holidays,” said her indulgent, but 
conservative husband. 

When Dick was called and inform- 
ed of what they wished to do, he was 
overwhelmed with embarrassment. 
“Well, that’s shore mighty nice of yer 
both,” he said, “an’ it'll be fine fer 
Sairy Ann, but yer'll wait till arter 
Crismus, won't yer?” 

“Why, that’s just the reason we 
wanted to take you now,” said the 
woman in astonishment. “We want- 
ed to give you the very nicest Christ- 
mas you have ever had.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “yer see I'd 
kind o° planned somethin’ m'self. 
Sairy Ann she’s seed Crismus trees in 
achurch. I s’pose that thar’s the kind 
you-uns is a meanin’, an’ I thought it 
‘ud be kind o’ nice to hev somethin’ 
diffrent. Yer know He, Hisse’f, 
warnt borned in no fine house ner 
church, an’ there wus somethin’ "bout 
a star, an’ tother night when Sairy 
Ann had gone ‘ter sleep an’ [ wus a 
lookin’ at the stars all a shootin’ an’ 
fallin’, I jes went out ter see ef I cud 
find whar one of ‘em hit, an’ what 
dyer think I found! A _ pine tree! 
The fust one I'd saw out here. An’ 
[ jes laid down ferninst it an’ seed the 
stars all a dancin’ in the top an’ I sez 
ter m’sef, ‘what does folks cut down 
Crismus trees fer, anyhow, when 
they can hev ‘em all lit up like this?’ 
An’ so I come home an’ told Sairy 
Ann well, yer see she’s been sick 
an’ I had ter tell her somethin’, I told 
her that dolls an’ candy an’ things 
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jes growed on trees out here an’ that 
| knowed whar one wus a growin’ fer 
her—I wus a goin’ to fix it all up, 
that’s what I’m a goin’ ter do with 
the rabbit money—an’ yer see she’s a 
‘spectin’ somethin’ diff’rent like an’ | 
wouldn’t want ter disapint her.” 

Greater than Dick’s surprise at the 
two dollars was his embarrassment at 
the two arms thrown around his neck. 
“You dear little ‘knight of the 
woods,” said the impulsive, imagi- 
native little gray lady, “won't you let 
us help you fix that tree? That's the 
cleverest idea I’ve ever heard. We 
will get the loveliest things and have 
it just like you have planned; we are 
so lonely and we need some Christ- 
mas, too!” The pleading in her voice 
was not lost on the boy. 

“Well, seein’ as how yer put it that 
a way weuns air kind o’ lonesome- 
like ourselves an’ arter all ‘taint snow 
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ner trees ner nuthin’ like that what 
makes Crismus Crismus anyways, it’s 
jes’ folks.” 

So, “jes’ folks,”’ they all got in the 
limousine and rolled down the sloping 
hills toward the town. Dusk was 
coming on and there was a chill in 
the air, but the man had the heart of 
a boy, the little gray lady was smil- 
ing and wiping her eyes, and the boy, 
instinctively feeling the will 
that radiated from them, was silent 
and content. Down between his feet 
cuddled the dog, beating a tail-tattoo 
of satisfaction. And the little girl, 
bouncing herself up and down on the 
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cushions to see if they were springy, 
looked out of the limousine window 


and saw the lights of Los Angeles. 


“There,” she exclaimed, “I bet 
that’s the Quismus twee what Dick’s 
been tellin’ me ‘bout!” 





An Aquarelle 


By Elisabeth Solomon 


PRIL: 


A\ 


it seemed elusively sidestepping like a true coquette. 


The rain dashed in slanting silver darts to earth, so slanting. 


Then it st pped 


as sudddnly as an electric shock and the sun smiled over the dripping earth. 
The pungent odour of wet sod and woodland crept into the stone streets, 
where wet asphalt and concrete and granite gleamed. 

She never forgot how the violets looked—their purple bloom and glossy 
green leaves against the pale gray of his glove as he handed them to her at 


the corner flower-stand ; 
brown, brown eyes. 
Love and Springtime were young. 


and the look that came with them from his intense 


OVEMBER: The rain had fallen straight down for days—and days; 
dull dun-coloured, lethargic, methodical downfall. The lights were 


turned on all over the apartment and in the cars and office buildings although 


it was ten a. m. 
world. 
cold.” It was November. 

They had been married in June. 


Marooned in their rooms, she gazed out into the sodden 
She couldn’t forget his averted look as he grumbled “This coffee is 
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Toward an Art of the Photodrama 


By Frank L. George 


Ee those who have taken a more 
than casual interest in the mo 
tion-picture it has been increasingly 
evident that a crisis of some sort in 
the industry is at hand. It would be 
difficult to define the exact nature of 
this crisis. It is not solely a dissatis- 
faction among some producers and a 
part of the public, with the “colossal 
and stupendous” production of pic- 
tures almost totally devoid of any 
basis in ideas. Such overproduction 
is of course largely contributive, but 
there are other important causes, such 
as the inadaquacy of published photo- 
play criticism, the dishonest superla- 
tiveness of most film advertising, and 
the supine and uncritical public accept- 
ance of inferior productions. The real 
significance, however, of this situa- 
tion in the film industry is that it 
serves to reveal the pitiful inadequacy 
of the photodrama as produced at 
present for any genuine creative ex 
pression. I do not mean the physical 
means of production and presentation, 
though even these will not remain 
static, but develop new and more sat- 
isfactory tools of accomplishment. | 
do refer to prevailing conceptions and 
uses of these means, the failure to 
utilize, save in a very few cases which 
point out some avenues of develop- 
ment, in a really fertile way even the 
technique of expression at hand. For 
it is one of the main contentions of this 
article that the motion-picture has not 
yet attained to either the dignity, the 
profundity or the spiritual beauty of 
an art. And it is my purpose to in- 
quire into the causes of this and to 
consider the photodrama and its var- 
ious contributive aspects in the light 
of its possibilities as a form and me- 
dium of artistic expression. Thus my 
subject falls into two divisions which, 


though they are bound up with and 
influence each other, yet present their 
own problems. I shall consider them 
separately, dealing first with the mo- 
tion-picture as an art and then with 
the conditions attending and influenc- 
ing its functioning in that respect. 
Definitions 

In any consideration of a subject 
so controversial as the present, preci- 
sion of terms is a necessary feature. 
What do I mean by “art”? The 
human conciousness reacts variously 
to the impact of life. And art is the 
expression, creative or revelatory, of 
that reaction,—conditioned by the 
nature and limitations of the expres- 
sive medium and the temparament of 
the artist. I asked a certain photo- 
play director what opportnuities for 
expression the films offered, in his 
opinion, to the artist. He replied with, 
“What is ‘the artist’? He seemed 
to conceive artists as somewhat re- 
mote, pale and self-admittedly super- 
ior persons devoted to the culture of 
the masses,—in short, as intellectual 
snobs ; and had little regard for them. 
The artist is neither remote, lofty and 
patronizing, nor cheap, blatant and 
uncritical. He is neither a highbrow 
nor a lowbrow. For the highbrow is 
painfully deficient in sympathy and 
human warmth, detached from reality, 
and the iowbrow fears ideas, is uncri- 
tical in his perceptions, and has a stub- 
born contempt for that which he can- 
not understand. The highbrow is 
guilty of an unrealistic attitude to- 
ward life, the lowbrow of a vulgarly 
unimaginative one. But the artist is 
a person who faces life with insight 
and imagination, and thus endowed, 
interprets it through the ordered me- 
dium of art. What has the motion 
picture to offer such a one? 
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The Problem 


The immediate central problem of 
the photodrama is that of finding its 
limitations and possible expansions as 
an art. As an industry it has reached 
its limit of commercial exploitation 
and the inevitable reaction has set in; 
it is long past time for the formulation 
of its critical and artistic principles. 
We have looked almost in vain to the 
studios for this. The numerous guides 
scenario editors have published to the 
writing of commercially successful 
scripts certainly do not constitute a 
theory of the films. And with few 
exceptions the producers have been 
too busy capitalizing the popularities 
of fiction and the stage and revamp- 
ing the outworn themes of melodrama, 
to break new ground and do really 
creative work. Indeed, most produc- 
ers would seem not to have conceived 
the motion-picture as an art at all, but 
as just this business of filming success- 
ful plays and novels and featuring 
popular stars. Two or three figures 
only lift appreciably above the com- 
mercial level. And of these Griffith 
is clearly the most fertile. When | 
said that we have looked almost in 
vain to the studios for the formula- 
tion of the photodrama’s artistic prin- 
ciples (I still hold that concerning its 
critical ones), [ might better have 
said that we have looked almost solely 
to Griffith for their discovery. But 
while he has contributed more, in ori- 
gination and method, than any ten 
others to a genuine art of the photo 
drama, while even in his handling of 
the material of other men we have 
come upon fine creative developments. 
sensed an atmosphere of large possi 
bilities, Mr. Griffith has not yet pro- 
duced a completely thought-out theory 
or technique of the art in which he is 
still the pre-eminent artist. Perhaps 
I am too severe,—for such a theory 
and technique will most likely com- 
prise the contributions of many men 
of diverse minds and talents. Yet 
Mr. Griffith’s contributions would 
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seem to consist more in the introduc- 
tion of particular methods and direc- 
tions, than in any attempts to estab- 
lish a consistent body of principles. 
A pioneer, he has surveyed the field 
and erected many valuable sign-posts 
to procedure. 

Apparently, it is not from the pro- 
ducers, but from detached thinkers 
and artists that attempts at a defini- 
tion of the photoplay must come, since 
detachment affords a perspective of 
the subject unobtainable in the studios, 
where outlines are blurred and real 
values obscured by the dust of actual 
production. 

Some Theories of the Art 

In The Art of the Moving Picture* 
Mr. Vachel Lindsay has outlined ‘a 
basis for photoplay criticism in Amer- 
ica.’ How has he met this problem 
of an art so preoccupied with produc- 
ing best-seller films that it has failed 
to realize itself more than fragmen- 
tarily? How far has he contributed 
to a genuine theory of the photo- 
drama ? 

Mr. Lindsay grounds his theory in 
the pictorial elements of his subject: 
“The ripe photoplay is the art exhi- 
bition, plus action.”” This parallel he 
enlarges into a definition of the types 
of photoplays: Action Pictures, or 
sculpture-in-motion; Intimate Pic 
tures, or paintings-in-motion; Splen- 
dor Pictures, or Architecture-in-mo- 
tion. Splendor Pictures comprise four 
other types: Pictures of Fairy, 
Crowd, Patriotic and Religious Splen- 
dor. In his hypothesis, Action Pic- 
tures should be keyed to the mood of 
“those standard sculptures that are de- 
picted in motion,” the Intimate Photo- 
play to that of the ‘“well-composed in- 
teriors” of the Dutch Little Masters. 
Pictures of Fairy Splendor should be 
come a sort of super-trick-film, finding 
its expression in “furniture, trappings 
and inventions in motion.” (nd 
“there is a particular relation in the 
photoplay between Crowd Pictures 
and landscape conceptions, between 
*MacMillan Co., New York. 
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Patriotic Films and mural paintings, 
between Religious Films and afchi- 
tecture.” 

The chief trouble with such an 
analogy is that while it illustrates an 
evident aspect of the films, it is apt, 
if pressed too far, to lead into ab- 
surdity. It has done just this with 
Mr. Lindsay: “..whatever the seem- 
ing emphasis on dramatic excitement, 
the tendency of the best films is to 
evolve quite a different thing... .the 
spirit of Tintoretto rather than that 
of Moliere.” “The distinguished 
character study that makes genuine 
the personal emotions in the legitimate 
drama has no chance. People are but 
types, swiftly moved chessmen.” “It 
is a quality, not a defect of all photo- 
plays that human beings tend to be 
come dolls and mechanisms, and dolls 
and mechanisms tend to become 
human.” It is of course true that the 
motion-picture is based in one direc- 
tion on the graphic arts. To my mind, 
it is just as true that it is based in 
another and an equally important one 
on the dramatic. If we consider pan 
tomime as the representing of ideas, 
thoughts and emotions by bodily ges 
ture and facial expression, it is evident 
that the motion-picture is an out 
growth, of pantomime. But it will 
prove to be a greatly expanded out- 
growth, far indeed from the Punch 
and-Judy puppet performance — to 
which Mr. Lindsay refers. Gesture 
and the play of emotional light and 
shade upon the human features will 
reflect genuinely the thought and pas 
sion behind these visible expressions, 
—when the present tradition of facial 
acrobatics and pictorial marathons is 
weeded out. For, as Mr. Alexander 
Bakshy shows in “The Drama” for 
May, 1916, the actors who have come 
to the photodrama from the stage 
(and how much more those of no ex- 
perience at all!) have brought to it 
unreal and false conceptions of pan- 
tomimic representation, and “cheap- 
ened it by extreme exaggeration in 
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facial expression and mimicry.” Mr. 
Lindsay points out the same defect: 
“How often we have been horrified 
by these galvanized and ogling corpses 

..our nervous systems are tempor- 
arily racked by these wriggling half- 
dead men, these over-bloody burg- 
lars.” But while the former finds it 
due to the actors’ failure to under- 
stand the nature of the medium in 
which they work, the latter ascribes it 
to what’ he believes to be an inherent 
incapacity of that medium to trace 
the rise and growth of human pas- 
sions and emotions. 

The graphic arts are primarily 
static. Even “those standard sculp- 
tures that are depicted in motion” are 
only a frozen moment substracted 
from a flowing series of movements 
which make up the reality they repre- 
sent. One of the original impulses 
of the various futuristic schools was 
an attempt to break away from this 
static quality and represent the quality 
of movement. The “Battle of Lights, 
Coney Island,” and Duchamp’s “Nude 
Descending a Staircase” are illustra 
tive of this. On the other hand, the 
motion-picture, while it partakes of 
pictorial and sculpturesque qualities, 
represents the actual flow and move 
ment of reality. Mr. Bakshy is quite 
correct when he says that it 1s “essen 
tially and pre-eminently dynamic.” 
Now, if it is possible for the artist 
working in a static medium to repre 
sent ideas and passions, such as the 
haunting cruelty one sees in the face 
of Mona Lisa (and will Mr. Lindsay 
deny that this has not been done time 
and again?), is it not equally possible 
for the artist working in the medium 
of a dynamic and_ highly-developed 
pantomime to create a unified contin 
uous series of such representations ? 

I believe Mr. Lindsay was so con- 
scious of writing a book about moving 
pictures rather than pictures of move 
ment, that he overlooked the drama 
tic possibilities residing in a dynamic 
representation of motion, in the inter- 
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ests of a purely pictorial ideal of a 
series of tableaus in a “golden-linked 
race from action to action,” with “the 
goal the most beautiful glimpse in 
the whole real. ..the breaking of the 
tenth wave upon the sand.” 


The Office of Symbols 


Mr. Lindsay’s remark that “in all 
photoplays dolls and mechan- 
isms tend to become human’’ is not 
only a statement in support of his 
contra-dramatic thesis; it is also an 
awareness of the use of symbols in 
the photo-drama. This subject he 
considers further in his chapter on 
“Hieroglyphics,” but his treatment 
of it is misleading and inadequate. 
He gives a formal and abstract mean- 
ing to various hieroglyphics, and sug- 
gests that the prospective author 
shuffle a number of these symbols and 
choose blindly from among them the 
motives for his stories. Thus a hiero- 
glyphic representing a lion (Roman 
equivalent, L.), denotes “the primary 
picture-word of terror’; a sieve (H) 


suggests “domesticity, hired — girl 
humors,” and the duck (Z) _ repre- 


sents ‘the finality of arcadian peace.”’ 
One of the problems presenting itself 
to any conscientious director of pho 
to-plays is that of representing the 
thoughts, conscious or unconscious, of 
his characters. The ‘“cut-back”’ is one 
way of doing this, cutting in a picture 
of some previous scene or event to 
which the character’s mind is revert- 
ing. A development of this method 
is to show two or more different ob 
jects or events which his mind now 
for some reason relates, moving from 
one to the other as they might occur 
to him. For instance, if the camera 
moves from the face of a man lean 
ing over the rail of a bridge to the 
water flowing dizzily past or stand 
ing under him still as death, then 
back again to his brooding face, the 
course of his thought is expressed: 
we know he is contemplating suicide. 
The water beneath him may be shown 
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several times, or the scenes varied to 
show the inviting or repellant fea- 
tures of his surroundings calling him 
away from death or impelling him 
toward it. The object is to show the 
things he is considering, as closely as 


possible in the order in which his 
mind might turn to them. This 


method of the cut-back is one of Mr. 
Griffith’s finest contributions — t 
photo-play technique. It is really a 
psychological method, for it seeks to 
create in the minds of the spectators 
the hidden thoughts of the character, 
by directing their attention over the 
objects which are successively occu- 
pying his. It makes a proper use of 
the symbol by turning it to the office 
of suggestion. It utilizes the tend 
ency of people to think in concrete 
terms and images; and the pictures of 
these images are the symbols it uses. 
The greatest danger of this method 
lies in the tendency, which is where | 
would criticise Mr. Lindsay's treat- 
ment of it, to conventionalize its 
forms, to give them just that hard, 
static quality which is opposed to the 
dynamic nature of pantomimic repre 
sentation. The meaning of the sym 
bol, the thought it suggests, should 
be in no wise arbitrary: it should de 
pend upon the nature of the circum 
stance or incident whose import its 
office is to make clear. Symbols 
should lend themselves, not to a hard 
and-fast picture-alphabet, but to an 
infinite resource of variable meanings 
and Real photoplays 
will not be composed by such a nurs 
ery game as Mr. Lindsay suggests. 
The productions of Griffith are full of 
instances of the true office of the 
symbol. His latest picture is an epic 
development of the cut-back. 


associations. 


“Intolerance” 


The phrases with which the critics 
greeted Mr. Griffith's picture is a very 
good illustration of the ineptitude of 
“In 


journalistic criticism generally. 
was heralded By such a 


tolerance” 
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burst of sky-rocketing adjectives as 
only the tremendous, the magnificent, 
and the spectacular can excite. Says 
Julian Johnson in the Photoplay Mag- 
asinme: “Here is a joy-ride through 
history; a Cook’s tour of the ages; a 
college education crammed into a 
night.” Admitted that Mr. Griffith’s 
picture is probably the biggest specta- 
cle ever filmed, that more than 50,000 
persons appear in the Babylonian 
period alone, that over two years of 
research were spent on the historical 
scenes, that it is the costliest film ever 
made—and. what are these beside the 
failure of Mr. Griffith to convince, the 
effect his picture leaves of frayed 
edges and dropped threads, the utter 
waste of all his vast material in the 
interest of a thesis whose truth is, to 
say the least, debatable, and which 
turns Mr. Griffith’s true gifts to little 
ends? And what are they in com- 
parison with the bits of genuine char- 
acterization, the fine achievements in 
pure pictorial beauty, and the courage 
of a producer who has depicted his 
subject with few concessions to an 
immoral fear of offending the preju- 
dices of a tight conservatism ? 

On the whole, | think, this film 
lacks interest. With all its fine mo 
ments, it has not the sustained appeal 
that was “The Birth of a Nation’s.”’ 
There is absent the continuity, the 
unity of the earlier photoplay. And 
I think Mr. Griffith is mistaken in 
tracing all his wrongs to one univer 
sal, impersonal and abstract scape- 
goat. The film’s chief interest to stu 
dents of photodramatic art, is the 
pregnant suggestion of its method—- 
which, although leaving in this case 
an effect of incompleteness, yet clearly 
points a means of dealing with the 
diversified complications of a large 
but unified plot, the array of splendid 
touches of technique and the effects 
of massing and grouping, light and 
shadow, which compose some truly 
fine pictures. As an adept in dramatic 
suspense and the mechanics of produc 
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tion, as a technician, Mr. Griffith is 
ahead of all the producers. ‘‘Intoller- 
ance’ reveals his limitations as a 
thinker. It is a disappointment to 
find a producer with so fine a knowl- 
edge and intimate an application of 
the uses of psychology in the photo 
drama, to be in the realm of ideas so 
inept and commonplace. “‘Intoller- 
ance’ illustrates the vast advantages 
the photodrama has over the stage in 
an almost unlimited command of 
space, over the graphic arts, of time, 
and over fiction, of graphic directness. 
It illustrates also the futility of sub- 
ordinating dramatic intensity and 
story interest in the photoplay to the 
exploitation of “colossal and stupend- 
ous spectacles.” 

Pantomime, Ballet and Silhouettes 

Mr. Alexander Bakshy’s study of 
the motion-picture, already referred 
to, starting from pantomime as the 
basis of the motion-picture, turns 
from the crudities and vulgarities of 
the present-day photoplay theatre and 
declares that in a real cinemato- 
graphic art, “pantomime, harlequin- 
ades, ballets would take the place of 
the present melodramas and comics.” 
His conception of pantomime turns 
somewhat to Poe's conception of 
poetry, that it is “the rhythmic cre- 
ation of beauty,” and his ideal scorns 
the “absurdities” of naturalism and 
realism. For him the “expression of 
rhythmically moving bodies must be 
the only law of action,” as the “ex- 
pression of rhythmically moving form 
and color are the only law of the pic- 
torial artist.” | believe Mr. Bakshy 
has discerned a true and fertile trend 
of the photodrama, that in the direc- 
tion of a pictorial ballet and harle- 
quinade lies a fine field for creating 
a pure poetry of motion. But it 
would have the very great defect of 
lacking the equally beautiful and 
necessary poetry of rhythmically mov 
ing color—unless chemistry finally 
achieves a process of color-photogra 
phy and projection that can compete 
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in that direction with the splendor of 
the color tones, contrasts and combi- 
nations of the Diaghileff ballet. 

Where I disagree with Mr. Bakshy 
is in his opinion that when the mo- 
tion-picture tries to represent reality, 
the actual forms and manners of life, 
it results only in absurdity. The 
photodrama is the least limited me- 
dium we have for a naturalistic treat- 
ment of life. Indeed, its very limit- 
ations, those facial and bodily contor- 
tions which every real artist objects 
to as much as do Messrs. Lindsay and 
Bakshy, are but an extreme exag- 
geration of this quality. Pantomime 
may seek a more purely esthetic, a 
more rhythmically ordered (and, may 
I say, rigid?) expression, such as the 
ballet and the motion-silhouette. But 
it will not forsake the natural rhythm 
of the objective world, the steady, 
continuous, flowing pulse of life: it 
will rather adapt and accommodate 
itself, as it is even now doing, to a 
fuller, more natural, less hysterical 
realism. 

The Three-Dimensional Photodrama 

Mr. Bakshy has made in his study 
several suggestions of real worth. He 
shows how the motion-picture could 
be bettered by substituting for the 
cloth and mirror screens now in use, 
a plaster surface which would absorb 
the harshness of light too often found 
on the present screens. But his most 
valuable suggestion is that by differ- 
ent stereoscopic methods of projec- 
tion it might be possible to create an 
effect in the motion-picture of three 
dimensions. The immense possibili- 
ties of visual illusion inherent in such 
an invention can be realized when we 
consider the life-like quality of the 
scenes and figures we viewed through 
those hand _ stereoscopes without 
which every parlor used to be incom- 
plete. The present two-dimensional 
films could then be left to the silhou- 
ette play, and realism and naturalism 
would take on added endowments of 
reality and naturalness. 
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Another Analogy 

[f Mr. Bakshy’s conception of pan- 
tomime is reminiscent of Poe’s defini- 
tion of poetry, Mr. Lindsay goes dir- 
ectly to the author of “The Rationale 
of Verse” for illustration of a further 
statement: “Edgar Poe said there 
was no such thing as a long poem. 
There is certainly no such thing as a 
long moving picture masterpiece.” 
[ think Mr. Lindsay is mistaken. 
Granted that most five-reel pictures 
would be vastly improved by conden- 
sation, it is no less true that the best 
photoplay so far produced was twelve 
reels long and held attention through 
its whole projection. ‘The Birth of a 
Nation,” based on a novel, is still in 
the forefront of accomplishment,— 
due, of course, not to the shoddy 
thesis of “The Clansman,” but. to Mr. 
Griffith's technical power in handling 
that thesis. 

If analogies from the other arts 
are to be insisted upon, in defining the 
motion-picture, fiction has an_ illus- 
trative value. While its direct method 
of representation is pantomimic (cer- 
tainly a form of drama) and photo- 
graphic (certainly a form of pictorial 
art), the steady flow of event in the 
photodrama is clearly allied to the 
steady flow of events in narrative fic- 
tion. On this side, photoplays bear a 
true resemblance to the short-story 
and the novel; and there is certainly 
such a thing as a long moving picture 
masterpiece, as well as a short one. 
[ can recall a no more compact, even, 
and in its essence inevitable picture 
than Mr. Griffith’s two-reel “Battle of 
Elderberry Gulch,” and a longer film, 
which traced intensely and _ satisfac- 
torily enough the personal emotion of 
fear as an early Triangle play, the pro- 


duction of Thomas Ince, “The 
Coward.” 
The Artist 
Mr. Lindsay’s opinion that the 


artist who intends to use the photo 
drama as his medium showd become 
an author director, seems to me quite 
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correct. The director is the deter- 
mining creative influence in the films. 
In him lies the making or irretriev- 
ably marring of a photoplay. He must 
be a man of deep education and wide 
practical experience. He must com- 
bine the creative and directive facul- 
ties. From the arts and sciences must 
come the materials and influences of 
his knowledge. From painting and 
the plastic arts he must learn the uses 
of light and shade, of grouping, pro- 
portion and perspective, of texture and 
modelling. From pantomime and the 
ballet he must discover the laws of 
movement, of rhythmic fluidity. He 
must look to the drama for the laws 
of spiritual action and to fiction for 
the principles of narrative. And he 
must master psychology, the me- 
chanics of directing, the physics and 
chemistry of photography. A wide 
field to conquer, but the field of an art 
that ably has begun to develop, an art 
borrows something from all the arts, 
but brings to expression a new me- 
dium of graphic clearness, of pictorial 
lucidity and beauty, of dramatic in- 
tensity. 

Mr. Lindsay’s Accomplishment 

If I have seemed utterly to reject 
Mr. Lindsay’s analogy, I have cer 
tainly not meant to do so. He has 
performed a fine service in emphasiz 
ing the pictorial basis of the photo 
drama. My objection has been that 
he has insisted upon this basis to the 
exclusion of the pantomime nature, 
the dramatic content, and the psy- 
chologic elements of the art. But | 
would recommend to sincere students 
of the photodrama who wish to find 
a really valuable treatment of the sub 
ject as pictorial art, and an interest- 
ing and challenging (but to my mind 
unreal) theory developed from that 
side of it, an intent and careful perusal! 
of Mr. Lindsay's volume. 
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The Art of the Moving Picture 
was written by a poet. To me that is 
the significent fact about the book. As 
a poet Mr. Lindsay has given Ameri- 
can verse some splendid and pulsing 
rhythms, sounded a sincere, indivi- 
dual note. While much of this book 
echoes the tone of his somewhat flat 
and insipid poem beginning : 

“Mary Pickford, doll divine, 

Year by year, and every day 

In the moving picture play, 

You have been my valentine,” 
there is yet, especially in his chapters 
“not brought forward so dogmatic- 
ally,” an infectious splendor about it. 
It has in it something of “fire and 
prophecy,” albeit the prophecy some- 
what borders on the ridiculous. 

The chapters on “California and 
America,’ “On Coming Forth by 
Day,” “The Prophet-Wizard,” and 
“The Acceptable Year of the Lord” 
are endowed with a fine poetic insight 
and imagination. And if the imagin- 
ation sometimes carries the insight off 
its feet, we are willing to overlook 
that, for its being in itself so breath- 
less and beautiful. But the chapter on 
“Architects as Crusaders,” with its 
clean, continental, depressing Utopia 
of America as a_ vast perpetual 
World's Fair is not very impressive. 
It is too like that ideal of “the re- 
deemed United States, running deftly 
in its yewelled sockets, ticking like a 
watch,” which Mr. Lindsay justly 


critises. 
dD Pep ¢ —_ - a3 
But the poetry and the fire remain. 
Says Mr. Lindsay: “It has come, 


then, this new weapon of men, and the 
tace of the whole earth changes. In 
after centuries its beginning will be 
indeed remembered 

“It has come, this new weapon of 
men, and by faith and study of the 
signs we proclaim that it will go on 


and on for “immemorial wonder.” 
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Inside Out 


Anonymous 


|The first installment of this remarkable story appeared in the Novem- 
ber number and the author confesses a murder, a theft, and innumerable here- 
sies before the age of nine. . Through psycho-analysts she discovered why 
she disliked black and gives many interesting glimpses into the frankly pagan 


mind of the child. 


An amusing baptizing incident ts graphically pictured 


and the portrait of a Puritan is admirably painted —THE EDITORS. ] 


A\" seven I had my first birthday 


party. It was talked about in 
the family for sometime before hand 
and I grew to think of it as an event 
of great moment. I was to have a 
new dress and was told I could invite 
whoever I wanted. I had a number 
of cousins my own age and it was ex- 
pected that they would be included in 
the guest list. I remember going out 
in the yard to walk about and think it 
allover. The grandest person I could 
think of was my great-grandmother, 
a very dignified dame who wore 
rustly silk dresses, a lace cap and 
spoke with a positive, aggressive au- 
thority. I didn’t like her particularly 
but I thought she would lend eclat to 
the affair (1 didn’t call it eclat, but it 
meant the same thing) so I decided 
to have her, and to have a young man! 
He was handsome, black-eyed, black- 
mustached and twenty-two! And the 
very first hero to appear on my roman- 
tic horizon. 

At eight I started to school (I had 
been taught to read and write at 
home) and the first term I was given 
a silver cup for good deportment! I 
was simply too timid and diffident to 
speak to anyone and how I did envy 
the girls who talked and giggled be- 
hind their slates and the boys who 
threw paper wads and how I hated 
the sight of that silver cup. 

At nine I began to speculate upon 
theology. I had a_ half-brother 
drowned at this time. He had been 
a strange, brilliant, moody boy and 
had openly expressed atheism. No 


one ever knew how he met his death 
but because he had been so resentful 
toward all restrictions, and so openly 
rebellious toward all religious instruc- 
tion, suicide was discussed and any 
way with the views he had he was 
sure, they said, to be “lost.” 

It was then I began to think. He 
was not quite twenty years old. He 
had never killed anybody. He had 
never stolen anything. One of the 
things they said about him was that 
he wouldn’t tell a lie no matter what 
he had done or what he thought. He 
didn’t get drunk, he just wanted to 
read his books and to be let alone and 
didn’t want to have to work out on 
the farm or be made go to church. I 
strongly sympathized with this latter 
disinclination. He had lived “in sin” 
but nineteen years and yet he was 
going to live in Hell forever and ever 
they said and still “God was good and 
the scheme of things was love.”” By 
the time I was ten I had moulted 
every feather of orthodoxy. We did 
not have any Catholics in our town 
but I had heard from some one that 
they prayed for their dead. It was 
considered a blasphemous thing to do, 
but I couldn’t see how it would do 
any harm and, as I knew nobody else 
would do it I thought I would try. It 
was the first time I had ever really 
prayed—before I had simply repeated 
words—and I thought while I was at 
it | would pray for something really 
worth while so I said: “Oh Lord, 
please don't let it have been Lee that 
was drowned at all, let it bea tramp 
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(tramps did not “belong to our fam- 
ily’ and consequently did not have 
any souls, so it did not matter about 
them) and then the prayer would just 
shade off without any line of demarca- 
tion ‘into a day-dream of how my 
brother had changed clothes with a 
tramp and the tramp had _ been 
drowned and my brother had gone 
out West as he had often threatened 
to do. Making the tramp the pro- 
tagonist gave me no more qualms of 
conscience than when now a dummy 
is pitched over a cliff in the movies. 
Which goes to show how much more 
strongly than religion aristocracy 
was inbred in a good old Southern 
(Methodist) family! 

I was very unhappy about this time 
because I was not allowed to go to 
parties as other children were. Often 
[ could hear the laughter and singing 
and dancing at houses nearby and 
never have | had suffering any greater 
than that. I think it was about this 
time when I had my first sweetheart. 
His name was Tom and he sent me a 
basket of red apples by his little sister. 
I didn’t care a thing about him and 
we hed better apples on our own trees, 
but : seemed a very exciting and ro- 
manti. thing to get a present from a 
boy and I wanted to write him a note 
of thanks. My mother, however, said 
it was not the proper thing for a little 
girl to write to a boy. We had quite 
a stormy scene, It seemed to me that 
my individual rights were being in- 
terferred with and I remember say- 
ing: “You write to anybody you 
want to, why can’t 1?” 

A horrible way I suppose for a 
child to talk to a parent. Anyway I 
wrote the note. I would just as soon 
have written it in my mother’s pres- 
ence and allowed her to read it, but 
since she would forbid the sending of 
it I did the whole thing clandestinely. 
Tom was a lawyer's son, therefore in 
my own set, but he had such white 
hair and pale-blue, scared-looking 
eyes and wore collars with fluted 
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ruffles around them and I didn't like 
him near as well as I did the black- 
smith’s son who had fights in the 
street and didn’t wear any shirt at all. 

I think my soul was born a boy. | 
loved the swagger of them and the 
punch and dash and go they had. 
There were three real boys next door 
to me, they were sort of cousins. With 
them I climbed trees, threw rocks, 
robbed hen’s nests, played ball and 
slid down haystacks. They were quite 
the most wholesome influence I think 
in my childhood. They didn’t get 
mad and pout and get their feelings 
hurt and say “Now I'll go home if 
you don’t do just as I say.” I felt 
much freer and more natural with 
them than I did with girls and would 
enjoy a comradeship with men now 
where I could be just as free as I felt 
then. 

And I loved boy’s books. I have 
forgotten the names of most of them 
but with the soul of “Tom Sawyer’”’ 
I had part. Books like “Stepping 
Heavenward,” “Vinnie Leal’s Trip to 
the Golden Shore” .nd other such 
monstrosities which girls were sup- 
posed to read I loathed. These along 
with Godey’s Ladies’ Book, The De- 
morest Magazine and Frank Leslie’s 
Chatterbox were all the current liter- 
ature to be had. So naturally I clung 
to the Arabian Nights and Greek 
mythology and stayed pagan. Of 
course too there were Sunday School 
papers, they were the funny papers of 
my childhood, for when I could laugh 
at the perternaturally good little boys 
and girls described in them I no longer 
hated them. And it was much better, 
I discovered, for one’s internals, to 
laugh at things than to hate them. 

I soon learned, however, that a 
sense of humor (like the “kingdom 
of Heaven’’) must come with out ob- 
servation, for if one “laughed out 
loud” at too many things one was 
apt to weep at the reproof thereof. 
And one of the very first things that 
sped my youthful curiosity on its 
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psycho-analyzing way was the ex- 
treme excitement, the emotional in- 
tensity, that inflamed the counten- 
ance and put quavers into the voice of 
outraged orthodoxy. In those preco- 
cious days I could quote scripture as 
fluently and as flippantly as Lucifer 
and on one occasion when my untime- 
ly merriment had been the cause of 
provoking religious irritability I put 
on that “peace that passeth under- 
stand'ng”’ air and said: “Be ye slow 
to anger’ and the suddenness with 
which I got my jaws boxed was the 
best demonstration I ever had that a 
literal translation of the scriptures is 
not always adhered to even by the 
most devout. This irascible fervor, 
like the thread in the shifting scenes 
in “Intolerance’”’ one follows through 
the seven ages, finding it the same 
“vesterday, today and forever.” If 
a “modern instance” is needed, did 
anyone notice how freely the saliva 
flowed when the pious Angeleno dis- 
cussed the recent heresy of a local 
divine who expressed diverse and 
divers views on dancing? Was that 
an atavistic reversion to canibalistic 
practices of “eating them alive?” 


If Shakespeare had only put 
“humor” in the place of “music” into 
that famous “‘treasons, stratagems and 
spoils’ saying of his I could have un- 
derstood it so much better, for I have 
seen many a man who could not ap- 
preciate Tschaikowsky or Debussy who 
was not wholly a villian and I have 
yet to know the man who can grow 
laughs inside of him and then turn 
them into cruelties outside. 

Over the little provincial village in 
which I was born, various waves of 
righteous ecstacy swept. There was 
the “second blessing’ or “sanctifica- 
tion” deluge. The ones who “broke 
out” with it went into spiritual quar- 
antine, not because of any danger of 
spreading contagion but because they 
feared the virus with which they had 
been inoculated might become diluted ! 
For after one lady who kept “room- 
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ers’ had become so violently excited 
that she had cursed in an argument 
with them about a more-light-and- 
heat-proposition, and after a husband 
and wife, who had both been “sancti- 
fied,’ had literally fought as to who 
had had the most “sanctimonious 
sanctification,” it was decided that he 
who would live without sin must live 
singly! 

Then came the temperance epi- 
demic. Apoplectic old gentlemen who 
had for years kept their tempers by a 
moderate and regular dependence on 
their decanters lost every atom of 
charity, tolerance and logic when they 
left off their daily dram in order to 
lecture consistently their sons on the 
evils of whiskey drinking. And the 
good housewives who had spent their 
time making grape-wine and _ black- 
berry cordial had more leisure for 
gossip and less hospitality for their 
neighbors. And nobody was any 
kinder or any happier. 

And then there was the forsake-the- 
world-the-flesh-and-the-devil plague. 
Everything which made one happier, 
more comfortable or better looking 
had a ban on it. Of course the mi- 
crobe of this disease was brought to 
the town by a peripatetic exhorter— 
evangelist—he was called—and at one 
of the revival meetings which he held 
a tall gaunt, ungainly, hard-faced 
woman got up and began to “testify.” 

“T have given too much thought to 
outward adornment,” she began, “I 
have been vain of my good looks and 
have used my beauty as a snare, I am 
now going to forsake the evil of my 
way and cast all worldly things from 
me.” With this she jerked out a 
forty dollar set of false teeth and laid 
them on the altar of repentance. 

Think how a little humor would 
have melted this multitude of sins! 

The-keep-the-Sabbath disease was 
an old and chronic complaint, like a 
cancer ; and, like a cancer, it ate into 
all the joy of youth. The beautiful 
colored picture books of “Cinderella,” 
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* Aladdin” and“ Beauty and the Beast” 
could not even be looked at on the 
Sabbath. The dolls dressed in silks 
and laces, brought me by my rich aunt 
from Richmond, were never touched 
from Saturday night to Monday 
morning. Zero weather in December, 
or a cyclone in August made no differ- 
ence, nine o'clock Sunday morning 
found us all in Sunday-school and 
straight through the whole morning 
service of psalms, sermon, sacrament 
and all until, sometimes, one-thirty in 
the afternoon. After dinner (which 
was as much of a material orgy as 
the rest was a spiritual one) there was 
always Bible reading, catechism, 
hymn-singing and kneeling down by 
a red plush sofa to pray! How many 
times have I counted the buttons on 
that upholstered atrocity! How many 
fantastic dreams did I weave about 
them! They were the rosary of my 
fanciful imaginings! There was often 
“class-meeting”’ at the church on Sun- 
day afternoon when a sort of minor 
sacrament called “love-feast’’ was 
served. After a light Sunday night 
supper there was the evening sermon, 
frequently the ravings of an evange- 
list, that lasted until eleven or twelve 
o'clock. The religious dissipation of 
those days is almost past belief. And 
when the heart of youth panted after 
Beauty, after Joy, Love and Freedom 
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one was expected to praise the God 
of Vengeance and glorify an inquisi- 
torial Sabbath! 

When Dr. H., a hard swearer and 
a harder drinker, was thrown from a 
horse it was the “judgment of an an- 
gry God” sent on him to punish him 
for his sins, but when Lawyer D., a 
pillar in the church, fell over a log and 
broke his leg that was “the chastening 
of a loving Heavenly Father.” When 
Mike Casteel’s saloon burned down 
that was another “judgment of the 
Lord” but when the Methodist church 
steeple was struck by lightning that 
was simply an accident and verily the 
lightning-rod agent prospered there- 
after in our midst. 

A little boy, a cousin of mine, (who 
has since become a keen lawyer) was 
telling his mother one day that his 
little sister had been very unkind and 
ungenerous to him and said he :“She’s 
a girl and I can’t do nothin’ to her!” 
“Never mind” said the mother “she 
will be punished, you know “Ven- 
geance is mine and [| will repay, saith 
the Lord.” 

“Golly!” said the boy “I don’t see 
how that is! God’s a sputhern gen- 
tleman too and he can’t do nothin’ to 
a lady!” 

How true was Hubbard’s saying: 
“Man makes God in his own image!” 





“To Vera’”’ 


| dnonymous lines from the table- 
cloth of a Bohemian restaurant. | 


ID EEP violet eyes 
And hair just tinged 


With Titian. . Idolized, 


Aye, worshipped. 
Upon her smile 
Old dreams. . . 


Hinged 


. desire 


That flamed the fire 


Of Aspiration. 
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A Municipal University for Los Angeles 


By C. J. Colden 


| Perhaps no city in the world has such urgent need of a municipal Uni- 


versity as Los Angeles. 


The heterogeneous population, the sudden growth 


of the city, the small town ideals rampant in so many ramifying ravages, 
each speaks a crying need. .It is not left to instinct to teach a man how to 
make a shoe or a brick; there are courses now in the state Universities on 
poultry-raising and cheese-making; the foreigner 1s taught patriotism, religion, 
civics, ethics and yet the native rural born American does not yet know the 


meaning of the word city-zen—THE EDITORS. 


PASMODIC attention is being 

given in Los Angeles to the es- 
tablishment of a municipal university 
as a part of the public school system. 
The plan is to utilize the plant of the 
Los Angeles High School on Bunker 
Hill and to organize the proposed 
university along the lines of those ex- 
isting in New York City, Charleston, 
South Carolina, Louisville, Kentucy 
and in the Ohio cities of Cincinnati, 
Toledo and Akron. 

The municipal university is not as 
popular in America as in Europe. A 
number of European cities have well 
known universities. The University 
of Berlin is Closely affiliated with city 
affairs and the curriculum includes 
courses for the training of police and 
for city planning. The instruction 
covers a wide range of topics that 
vary from dog taxes to constitutional 
law. Other German cities having well 
known universities are Frankfort, 
Dresden, Cologne and Dusseldorf. In 
Switzerland the municipal university 
has become quite popular, and is es- 
tablished in Basel, Lausanne, Zurich, 
3erne and other cities. In Switzer- 
land and in Germany the municipal 
university is identified with the prob- 
lems of the municipality which sup- 
ports it. It not only gives attention 
to municipal problems but to indus- 
trial and commercial activities. 

The State University rather than 
the municipal has predominated in the 
educational circles of our own country. 





The American University is a logical 
development from the conditions 
which prevailed during the early de- 
velopment of the nation. Early col- 
onies were scattered and the township 
and county being the units of govern- 
ment, the state university appealed to 
our forefathers as the most logical 
method of establishing higher and 
technical education. Devoted to 
agriculture, living in settlements re- 
mote, were the conditions in which 
many of our universities had_ their 
birth Devoid of large cities, the uni- 
versity necessarily depended for sup- 
port upon the efforts of many local 
units of government. In later years 
in the settling of new communities, in 
the building of new states where con- 
ditions were very much like those of 
the colonial period, the pioneers were 
constrained to establish the newer uni- 
versities along the lines of those which 
preceded. 

The American University has been 
very largely influenced by those pio- 
neer conditions. Its courses of study 
were framed largely in the beginning 
with the appeal of an agricultural 
population. It afforded opportunities 
for the sons and daughters of the 
fairly prosperous to study law, medi- 
cine and other professions. These 
universities emphasized the classical 
training, and the advancing demands 
of science and technology. 

Conditions in American life have 
undergone a revolution in less than a 
half century. From an agricultural 
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people we are becoming industrial and 
urban. The factory and the workshop 
have supplanted, in many instances, 
the farm and the orchard. It will 
probably remain the function of the 
state to furnish the remote districts 
with a university in which to train 
men and women for vocations in life. 
But the state university no longer sup- 
plies the entire demand for technical 
and professional training from a mun- 
icipa!l viewpoint. 

The rapid growth of cities, the com- 
ing together of great numbers of peo- 
ple from the farms and villages who 
are entering into a new occupation, 
a new environment, creates a demand 
for a preparation for problems which 
are both local and municipal. Conse- 
quently, the public mind is growing 
more favorably inclined toward the 
municipal university in these days of 
city populations. 

Every municipality in America has 
its individual problems of civics, poli- 
tics, sociology, commerce and indus- 
try. Coupled with the fact that the 
attendance of universities is largely 
local, a municipal university is a 
modern necessity. Statistics show 
that approximately three-fourths of 
the attendance of American Universi- 
ties is local. The cities adjacent to a 
university have limited facilities for 
the preparation of the young men and 
women for the serious problems of 
municipal life. Those remote from a 
university are denied this advantage 
and their sons and daughters engage 
in the pursuits of life with curtailed 
preparation. 

The city of Los Angeles affords a 
striking example of the necessity for 
a municipal university. Here is a 
population made up of farmers, vil- 
lagers, and former residents of the 
cities to the East. The conditions here 
in agriculture, horticulture, mining, 
commerce and manufacturing are dif- 
ferent from the older sections of the 
country from which our population is 
drawn. 
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Los Angeles sits on a border land. 
The unexplored wealth of the seas to 
the west and south, the undeveloped 
wealth of the sands, and the desert to 
the north and the east have been 
touched in a haphazard manner. In 
half a century, the people of this state 
have wrung millions of wealth from 
mines and ranches. Consider the pos- 
sibilities of the untold wealth yet un- 
touched! Our efforts to develop and 
to extract this wealth of the great 
southwest are spasmodic and dis- 
jointed. 

The paramount need of Los An- 
geles and Southern California is em- 
ployment. Southern California needs 
a population qualified to cultivate the 
valleys, to terrace the hills, to reforest 
the mountains, to moisten the deserts, 
and to convert these areas of cactus 
and sage brush into fields of wheat, 
meadows of alfalfa and vineyards and 
orchards of fruit. The Southwest 
needs technical knowledge to develop 
her vast mineral wealth. Southern 
California needs men to explore the 
seas, to convert the kelp into chemi- 
cals, to obtain the wealth of the fish- 
eries which abound our coast. Com- 
merce invites the Southern Califor- 
nians to participate in the wealth of 
four continents, North America, 
South America, Asia and Australia. 

With these unbounded opportun- 
ities of land and sea, men of skill and 
of brains, women of talent and of cul- 
ture walk the streets their time and 
talents wasted. No portion of this 
nation has such a need of steady em- 
ployment at reasonable wages. No 
city has a more inviting prospect to 
become one of the industrial marts 
of the world. 

Los Angeles needs a university in 
which to train and direct men and 
women. Los Angeles needs to take 
an inventory of resources. A muni- 
cipal university is needed to study the 
problems of the municipality and to 
affiliate with every department of city 
government. 
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Akron, Ohio maintains a municipal 
university in which the department of 
chemistry plays a prominent part. 
This department gives special atten- 
tion to the chemistry of rubber, and 
rubber is the basis of the industrial 
life of Akron, Ohio. It contributes 
more than any other line of industry 
to her prosperity. 

Louisville, Kentucky maintains a 
medical department in the municipal 
university which commands the re- 
spect of the medical profession of the 
nation, and has contributed much to 
the advancement of medical science. 
Cincinnati has a university with an 
enrollment of 2200 students, 1500 of 
whom dwell in the city which main- 
tains it. 


The demand at Los Angeles is for 
a university affording technical and 
commercial training. There is a keen 
need in Los Angeles for opportunities 
to study the languages, customs, the 
racial characteristics, the commercial 
possibilities of the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Russians, the Alaskans 
and the Canadians, the Mexicans, the 
Central Americans, the South Ameri- 
cans, the New Zealanders, the Austra- 
lians, the Filippinos and the East 
Indians. A proper commercial pre- 
paration would afford opportunities 
for many thonsands of young people 
to step into positions both remuner- 
ative and influential. 

Turning from the sea to the land, 
California has a thousand valleys 
awaiting young men of brains and 
ability to conserve moisture and to de 
velop the resources. Every mountain 
valley from San Diego to Pike's Peak 
and the Canadian boundary is prolific 
with possibilities. The production of 
alfalfa, live stock, wool, beef, cotton, 
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sugar, fruits, nuts, vegetables and 
minerals is limited only by the efforts 
of the population. Developed by in- 
telligent labor and well-directed capi- 
tal Los Angeles will become a mis- 
tress of land as well as of sea, and one 
of the leading cities of the world. 
This city has been content so often 
to bask in sunshine, to revel in the 
prosperity brought from other lands, 
and has made so little effort either 
to take an inventory of its resources, 
or to direct the efforts of its sons and 
daughters. No factor in the life of 
Los Angeles would tend to a solution 
of its difficulties more than a muni- 
cipal university, which should be de- 
voted not only to the intellectual but 
to the material matters of this city 
and its population. Not only is the 
need apparent, but the means of se- 
curing such a university are feasible. 
When the Los Angeles High School 
occupies its new home, the present 
site will be available for other uses. 
With so urgent a need for a municipal 
university it would be criminal folly 
to permit such a plant to stand idle. 
In course of development, the muni- 
cipal university could absorb other ad- 
jacent territory on Bunker Hill, so as 
to include points of historic interest. 
To what better use could these revered 
spots be dedicated? With what sin- 
cere pride Los Angeles could point to 
a Bunker Hill occupied by a great 
university campus, its hilltops crowned 
with palms and pines, and classical 
walls and chiming towers proclaiming 
the opportunity of her youth and the 
aspirations of her people. Such an 
institution would afford a momument 
to our municipality as magnificent as 
the Acropolis of Athens and as endur- 
ing as the Forum of ancient Rome. 





An Impressario—One who is so impressed with the greatness of the great 


that he grates on you greatly trying to impress you with their greatness. 
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August Strindberg 


the “‘ National Conscience” 
By Anna C. Brunzell 


OULD fate be more freakish or 
ironical in bringing two such 


widely differing personalkities—Aug- 
ust Strindberg and Ellen Key—to the 
selfsame country in the selfsame year, 
one showing the wrong side and the 
other the right side of marriage. 

August Strindberg has been accused 
of imitating Balzac but Strindberg is 
Strindberg and nobody else. He 
wrote over two hundred volumes and 
did not have time to read Balzac till 
long after he had written GIFTAS 
(MARRIAGE )—he read life. 

He wreaks vengeance on the so- 
called pure woman, because, as Ellen 
Key says, “More men have been se- 
duced by ‘pure’ women then by ‘im- 
pure’ and ‘not even women who are 
pure in the proper sense of that term 
are always without guilt in this mat- 
ter’.”” 

Thus we have three different de- 
grees of women as man’s seducer. 
And she makes her appearance in all 
three dignites within his pages, where 
we realize that “we have more to 
learn concerning man’s nature, from 
the woman-haters, than from any 
other class of men.” 

These stories of married life are his 
most original, with the exception, per- 
haps, of his dramas, in one of which 
he attacks the Darwinian theory of 
“Natural selection,” showing us how 
un-natural practiced 
among the upper strata of society. 


selection is 


When we recollect how we have 
met, in real life, even in this land of 
the free, women who strongly resem- 
ble Helene, in MOT BETALNING 
(FOR PAY), we can hardly deny 
that he is almost justified in his hyper- 
bolism. But that volume caused more 


commotion in Sweden than anything 
in literature has ever done. It was 
confiscated but the popularity of its 


author soon compelled its release, 
after one sentence had been struck 
out. It’s suppression was caused by 


a religiously fanatic queen. 

The interesting passage is found in 
ASRA where Strindberg refers to his 
first communion in these words: “It 
did not trouble him that the minister 
offered him wine bought from the 
wine merchant Hogstedt, at sixty-five 
ore the pint, and wafers from Lett- 
stron, the baker, at a crown a pound 
as the flesh and blood of the great 
agitator Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
done to death nineteen hundred years 
ago. He didn’t think about it, for 
one didn’t think in those days, one 
had emotions.” 

Alas! It is our emotions that have 
prevented us too from thinking, but 
in our subconsciousness there has been 
something which made us shudder at 
this remnant of barbarism which cus- 
tom, or rather the state church, im- 
posed upon us. And our cowardly 
submission is our shame! 

But in order to read Strindberg 
with sympathetic understanding, it is 
necessary to know the index to his 
character. This index is to be found 
in THE BONDWOMAN’S SON, 
the first of a series of autobiographical 
works, with the subtitle, “The Story 
of a Soul's Development.” Here 
Strindberg lays his soul bare, more 
bare than a soul ever was layed in the 
confessional, though, as he says, it 
was not written with any idea of con- 
fessing his sins. 

August Strindberg did not look 
upon himself as a sinner—he was too 
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modern in his thoughts at this time, 
to have had that odious word in his 
vocabulary. He had gradually come 
to the conclusion that “sin” is a term 
invented by theologians wherewith to 
dress up their scarecrows. 

There are millions of men and 
women who read their own sad child 
hood in THE BONDWOMAN’S 
SON, and, perhaps, like Johan, have 
little love for parents who made such 
a miserable failure of parenthood. 

In ADVENT he impersonates the 
devil. In this wonderful drama “the 
dear devil’’ truly endears himself to 
all by meting out justice where form- 
erly there was nothing but mere law, 
misconstrued by the  pettifogging 
judge. Here the devil’s special task 
is to save the children from the tyrany 
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and cruelty of their elders. It is as 
if the author were bent on redeeming 
himself in the world’s opinion, as if 
he would say: 

“| may have appeared as hateful as 
the devil but now you shall see what 
is in my heart!” 

Should Sweden become involved in 
the present war and the map of 
Europe be changed once more, enabl- 
ing Sweden to write a new constitu- 
tion, it is pretty safe to predict that 
“THE PEOPLE’S STATE,” (stud- 
ies in a coming revision of the con- 
stitution for the Swedish republic) 
would serve as pattern. Because of 
his far-seeing vision into the relations 
between social justice and morality 
already he is called “The National 
Conscience.” 





VERSES 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


Freedom 


N& slave is he who labors long and hard 
With hand or brain, if, working, he project 
His inner vision, crystallized in form; 

No slave is he, though fetters bind his hands 

If he his thought in freedom can express ; 

But he whose mind is gyved by Force or Fear— 
However subtly gilded be the chains 

By creed, convention or commodity— 


Is bond-slave to a monster. 
“Defiance or dependence !” 


Freedom cries: 
“Crush or cringe!” 





Inadequacy 


© ree ards, with all thy potent spell 

Of word-enchantment, why didst not thou tell 
How Love would speak when first she came to me? 
That I might know this wide infinity 

Of anguish as her voice! That I might bring 

To her some worthy offering! 

Thine epic chant, thy lyrical refrain, 

Thy thunder-song of music all one vain 


And stammering attempt to put in speech 


That which the lips of God alone can teach! 
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The Good Roads Graft 


By A. H. Harris 


[We would be the last to deprecate the economic and sociological advan- 
tages to be derived from good roads, but are in the front rank with those who 
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protest the gouging graft that is mulcted from a long suffering public. 


How 


many of the paving inspectors of your city are on the pay roll of the companies 
which furnish the material? The other day Las Angeles was said to have 


found four; and Los Angeles is a “ pure’ 


UNDREDS of millions of dol- 

lars of the money contributed 
by taxpayers—a pot created by ex- 
ploiters for the purpose of exploita- 
tion—are to go into the pockets of the 
paving trust during the next few 
years, if plans do not go awry. The 
cards are stacked, and the public sen- 
timent necessary to carry out the 
scheme has pretty well been manufac- 
tured. A great public need is being 
commercialized and tremendous pro- 
fits are to be taken from the work, 
which needs to be undertaken but 
should be done by direct construction 
methods on the part of municipalities, 
counties and states. 





On the western fringe of the United 
States the need for better 
keenly felt, largely on account of cli- 
matic conditions, and the people are 
inclined to improve the highways as 
fast as they can raise the necessary 
funds. Hundreds of miles of hard 
surface has already been laid, follow- 
ing the campaign for paving which 
has been fostered, largely, by the pav- 
ing trust and the owners of automo- 
biles who want the public to pay for 
highways to be used as scenic roads 
and race courses. Already California 
has expended nearly $20,000,000 of 
state funds in the construction of 
paved highways, with a bond issue of 
$15,000,000 authorized. Washington 


roads is 
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has spent millions and Oregon is just 
entering on an era of highway con- 
struction which will require millions 
of money to carry out the work al- 
ready planned. 

When it is considered that the high- 
way plans of the paving boosters con- 
template the paving of thousands of 
miles, something of the proportions of 
the project being considered here can 
be gained. And, when it is realized 
that in the State of Oregon, already, 
one piece of road has been constructed, 
covering a distance of 26.73 miles at 
an average cost per mile of $48,030, 
something of the tremendous possi- 
bilities for unconscionable profits and 
for “skinning”’ jobs can be understood, 
if not appreciated by the lay mind. 

Every method of manufacturing 
public sentiment, every device in 
tended to appeal to the personal cupid- 
ity of the citizen and to his pride in 
community development, has_ been 
adapted to the needs of the times by 
the men who have made unconscion- 
able profits in the construction of pave- 
ments and who hope for greater things 
as the years go by. Even now from 
one end of the country to the other 
the cry of preparedness is being used 
in an effort to enthuse the citizen and 
impress upon him the need of hard 
surface highways and automobiles as 
part of the scheme of national defense. 
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And paving promoters are not to 
be blamed for activity in corralling 
millions of dollars’ worth of con- 
tracts. For the profits are immense, 
if one is to believe the figures worked 
out and apparently proved. In many 
cities of the United States street pav- 
ing has cost and is costing $1.85 to 
$2.25 per square yard, with the larger 
proportion of the work being done at 
figures very near the top price. Mil- 
lions of square yards of paving has 
been laid each year during the last 
decade at more than $2 per square 
yard. All sorts of bunco games in re- 
moving earth and old macadam base 
have been resorted to, adding profits 
to the already intolerable margins de- 
manded and gotten on nearly every 
contract let by public officials. 


On the other hand, in Clackamas 
County, Oregon, paved highways are 
being built by the people themselves 
without direct intervention of the trust 
and the wily contractor. Roadways 
16 feet wide, with five inch base, have 
been laid at a cost of 85 cents per 
square yard, about $9,000 per mile, as 
against $18,113 per mile for the pav- 
ing of the Columbia River Highway, 
which work was done by firms repre- 
sented in the trust under contracts 
let by the county commissioners, as 
has been the rule in most of the high- 
way work of the country. The open 
charge has been made in statements 
printed in Portland, Oregon, that the 
royalties, alone, paid under the pav- 
ing contracts on the Columbia River 
highway and connections amounted to 
$228,000, or an average of 36.4 cents 
per square yard of surface covered by 
pavement. These royalties were col- 
lected for the use of the formula 
known as “bitulithic’”’ owned, it is said 
by capitalists living in Boston. The 
pavement seems to be of ordinary hard 
surface materials. 

For ways that are past human un- 
derstanding, trust it to the paving 
promoter. Capitalizing the cupidity 
of men, the public spirit of men, the 
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carelessness and thoughtlessness of 
officials in matters involving public 
funds, the paving trust has had easy 
sailing in the making of profits, in the 
putting over of big deals. There are 
millions in it, that is easy to see. And 
the work has not been begun— it 
seems. Citizens everywhere should be 
awake, fully awake, to the needs of 
the community in the way of high- 
ways and to the absolute necessity of 
constructing them by direct applica- 
tion of the taxpayers’ money, instead 
of allowing contractors to practice 
graft, bribery and extortion, success- 
fully and continually. Through edu- 
cation alone is the community inter- 
est to be served. 

A number of years ago, in a west- 
ern town, a wag, it was supposed by 
the natives, stuck an inoffensive stake 
in a mud puddle in the street. On the 
stake was this crudely worded legend : 
“Ferry boats leave every 15 minutes 
for the opposite side of this street.” 
This simple suggestion to the people 
that the streets of the town needed 
fixing had a significance altogether 
beyond the comprehension or foresight 
of the citizen of the western town dur- 
ing the decade the early years of 
which brought the great exposition at 
Chicago. 

The stake driven into the streets of 
the western city was nothing in itself. 
It was the raindrop which preceded 
the storm, the sparrow which comes 
as the harbinger of spring. The set- 
ting of the stake showed the birth of 
a movement, nation wide, which 
spread to the shores of the Pacific as 
in a night, with little noise and less 
comprehension of its significance on 
the part of the people. The nation- 
wide scheme to construct highways of 
hard-surface materials, to pave streets, 
and to take millions, many millions, 
has been developed and financed. The 
stake, perhaps, was the first effort to 
ring the bells, to blow the whistles, to 
center the attention of the people on a 
problem of little interest to the major- 
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ity of the men and women who must 
pay a tremendous bill for improve- 
ments within a quarter of a century 
—and continue to pay through com- 
ing generations. 

The automobile was being given 
hard tests at the time, and nobody 
realized what gasoline was destined to 
do in revolutionizing the methods of 
transportation and locomotion during 
the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. But men did realize that a tre- 
mendous development was coming in 
the Pacific coast country and in all 
the region west of the Mississippi, es- 
pecially on the great highways of 
commerce leading to San Francisco, 
Seattle. Portland, and Vancouver, 
and up and down the Pacific Coast. 

In practically all the great stretch 
of country west of St. Louis not a 
square vard of pavement could be 
found. Roads have been graded 
where work of that sort was compul- 
sory in order that travel might be pos- 
sible, and in the cities and towns the 
streets had been graded and in places 
treated with crushed rock and gravel, 
forming a sort of macadam which 
served people who knew little or noth- 
ing of good highways, and cared less. 
At times men complained bitterly, but 
the spirit to improve the roads and 
streets had not been aroused to the 
point where taxation would be author- 
ized to pay the heavy expense of im- 
provement. 

Yet, the paving trust, or the cor 
porations controlling the supply and 
laying of asphalt and cement, if you 
please, had worked out a magnificent 
project, involving more than a dozen 
states and hundreds of millions of 
dollars, a project which could be 
worked out only with the hearty co- 
operation of newspapers all over the 
country and with the co-operation of 
“bell wethers” in every community as 
it was attacked and captured. The 
machinery for manufacturing public 
sentiment, for organizing local stool 
pigeon companies, for controlling city 
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councils and community boosters, had 
carefully constructed and forces had 
been organized ready for use. The 
plan to improve county and state high- 
ways was in the process of incubation. 

The campaign was opened in cities 
like Seattle, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Portland. Then it spread 
to cities like Victoria, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, San Diego, Spokane and 
Butte. <All the easy money in the 
cities was gathered up and sent to the 
sastern headquarters of the paving 
concerns, for be it known the paving 
corporations—and there are only a 
few—have headquarters in New York 
and Boston. 

For a number of years the “educa- 
tional work” was carried on in all the 
cities of the country, especially those 
where development was rapid, where 
settlers were being encouraged to seek 
their fortunes by gathering in the easy 
money which was going to waste, as 
promoters represented. The process 
of educating the people to spend mil- 
lions, many millions, of good money 
for permanent streets and highways 
when natural highways had scarcely 
blazed out, was slow, but the big news- 
papers took up the work and it spread 
and spread. Cheap politicians cried 
for highways, automobile clubs were 
organized to howl about impassable 
roads, and business men were urged 
to aid in opening new avenues of in- 
gress to their towns and their stores. 

All the time work of more or less 
importance was being done, on which 
tremendous profits were made, for 
there was no competition in doing the 
street work, no legitimate competition, 
at least. There was no trouble in ac 
cumulating a pot from which money 
could be taken to manufacture senti 
ment, to control cheap “leaders” in 
communities, and necessary to buy 
crooked councilmen and other officials. 
Thus, for a number of years, the game 
was conducted from Boston and New 
York, with efficient managers at cen- 
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ters like San Francisco, Seattle and 
Portland. 

The craze for the paving of streets 
laid hold of the people in the Pacific 
coast country 12 years ago, and a few 
years later the mania for paved high- 
ways was fastened on whole commun- 
ities through the activities of automo- 
bile clubs and automobile owners, by 
boosters who advanced the theory that 
great things could be accomplished by 
developing highways for the use of 
tourists—at the public expense, of 
course. And, with tremendous profits 
to the contractors who should build 
the roads, it afterwards was demon- 
strated. At the end of a decade of 
this boosting and accompanying pav- 
ing facts may be gathered showing 
something of the immense amounts of 
money which had been expended, 
from which unconscionable profits 
had been made. 

Seattle, Wash., reports 203 miles of 
pavement laid prior to January 1, 
1914. The mileage of graded streets 
not otherwise improved, except for 
sidewalks, totaled 886 miles. The 
first paving was laid during the year 
1895, and already the repaving prob- 
lem has appeared. During the year 
1913 the property holders paid in cash 
$5,962,850 for street improvements. 

Los Angeles, Cal., reports 373 miles 
of paved streets to January I, IgI5. 
The total expenditure for street im- 
provements is more than $30,000,000. 
Fifty miles of streets were paved dur- 
ing the year 1914. For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1915, the expenditure 
for street improvements was $4,683,- 
045. 

Portland, Ore., reports 355 miles of 
pavement laid prior to November 30, 
1914. Expenditure for street im- 
provements is more than $30,000,000. 
The largest year’s business at Port- 
land was done in 1911, when the street 
improvement expenditure was $7,- 
021,361. 

Vancouver, B. C., reports 58.4 
miles of pavement laid prior to De- 
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cember 31, 1914. No less than 210 
miles of cement sidewalk had been 
laid. Vancouver reports more than 
$3,000,000 worth of wood block pave- 
ment laid, a showing not equalled by 
any other city on the Pacific Coast. 
To care for improvements and devel- 
opment Vancouver had issued stock 
to the amount of $16,000,000, interest 
rate 4% on 40-year paper. 

Victoria, B. C., reports 75.75 miles 
of pavement laid prior to December 
31, 1914. Of this pavement 55 miles 
was of asphalt. Cement sidewalks 
had been laid on 131 miles of streets. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, reports 50.3 
miles of pavement laid prior to De- 
cember 31, 1914. Of this pavement 
31 miles is of sheet asphalt. Side- 
walks had been laid on 384 miles of 
street. 

Denver, Colo., reports 65 miles of 
pavement laid prior to December 31, 
1913. Cost of pavement $3,334,473. 
First asphalt was laid in 1890. Gross 
cost of street improvements nearly 
$20,000,000. And Denver is in a 
semi-arid belt. 

Ogden, Utah, reports 76 miles of 
pavement laid to January I, 1914. 
During the year 1914 the mileage 
laid aggregated 4.15 miles. The 
bonded debt of the city, aside from 
street improvements, was $1,005,000. 

Tacoma, Wash., reports 109.14 
miles of pavement laid prior to Jan- 
uary I, 1916. Cement sidewalks ag- 
gregated 395 miles had been laid. 
The total bonded debt of the city was 
$10,579,643, January I, 1915. An in- 
teresting fact is that of every dollar 
collected in taxation during the year 
1915, 25.43 cents was applied to the 
payment of interest. 

A thousand cities and towns of 
more or less importance have been 
victimized in the matter of paving, 
and the town which has not lost its 
head and wasted its money has been 
marked as so slow that it could not 
catch cold. Nobody has been able to 
figure the amount of money thus 
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gathered from the people on bond 
issues, and which must be paid to- 
gether with interest usually at 6 per 
cent. The burden of debt already in- 
curred must be carried for a gener- 
ation, either directly or indirectly, and 
when the paving is worn out it will 
have to be replaced. It is only fair 
to say that paving usually is worn out 
before the bonds which furnished the 
sinews of war for its construction are 
paid. 

For five years it has been apparent 
that the cities of the country were be- 
ing milked dry and that another out- 
let for the activities of the paving 
boosters had to be provided. Long- 
headed fellows discovered the neces- 
sity for the Lincoln Highway, the Na- 
tional Park Highway, the Pacific 
Highway and a dozen other highways 
which would require millions, perhaps 
hundreds of millions, to provide for 
the construction during the next score 
of years. And, everywhere automo- 
bile owners are boosting for hard sur- 
face roads, for scenic highways, for 
“roads for the hard working farmer.” 
A remarkable interest has been awak- 
ened in the welfare of the sturdy son 
of toil, largely because he has a vote 
and is likely to use it every time 
against bonds, for he knows that bond 
issues usually carry graft with them. 

California, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, have been victims of 
the blight which follows the issuance 
of bonds in large amounts. - While it 
is true that highways have been con- 
structed it is also true that a tremen- 
dous waste has resulted, and in cases 
graft of the most despicable character 
has been openly proved. Work has 
usually been done in places where 
connecting links of highways must of 
necessity be constructed later so that 
the people will be compelled to issue 
more bonds and submit to greater in- 
justice in order that the amounts al- 
ready expended shall not be lost alto- 
gether. Oh, the highway scheme in 
the west is a wonderful plan of ex- 
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ploitation and profit, based on the gul- 
libility of the people. 

An interesting diversion had to be 
provided for the people to keep their 
minds off the burden of debt which 
was being fastened on them. This 
diversion was nothing less than boost- 
ing for another scheme which carried 
bond issues and a lot of cheap talk 
about the commerce of the Pacific 
coast. It was the construction of pub- 
lic docks at ports like Seattle, San 
Francisco, San Pedro, Portland and 
Tacoma, by the issuance of bonds and 
under direction of commissions whose 
members usually, were and are real 
estate dealers and community boosters. 
Scarcely has there been the appoint- 
ment or election of a man versed in 
world commerce, or even in the larger 
transportation business. The result 
has been the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars in port facilities 
little fitted to the needs of the grow 
ing commerce of the Pacific Coast, 
and hopelessly short of the demands 
of business if the interests of the tax- 
payers are to be considered. 

One fact, which was intended to be 
the basis of this discussion, must here 
be brought clearly to view. It is al- 
ways in order and an evidence of wis- 
dom and patriotism—for people to 
vote bonds for the purpose of con- 
structing some utility which can not 
show a profit in its use and which can- 
not be used in competition with pri- 
vate utilities. But it is a most unwise 
and dangerous activity for the people 
to operate municipal paving plants to 
compete with private concerns which 
make unreasonable profits from the 
construction of highways, the most 
necessary convenience of modern 
times, The public must rebuild worn 
out docks which have been the means 
of making millions in profits for 
steamship lines and railways, but the 
public has no right to save millions 
through the construction of streets 


and highways without paying im- 
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mense projiits to private interests for munities to exploiters for temporary 
putting over the job. jobs or a few pieces of silver direct; 
self-interest by public officials who 
failed to comprehend their duty to 
the people who gave them power and 
prestige for a brief hour. As a matter 
of fact every scheme to discredit gov- 
ernment ownership has been _ pro- 


The whole process of reasoning in 
the minds of the average citizen has 
been warped against government 
ownership and economy in construc- 
tion by cheap self-interest. Self-in- 
terest by newspaper publishers who 
sacrificed community welfare for ad- moted selfishly and _ thoughtlessly, 
vertising accounts; self-interest by nearsightedly and with complete lack 
promoters who sold cities and com- of vision. 





I Know a Friendly 
Pepper Tree 


By Thomas J. Davis 


KNOW a friendly pepper tree, 
Upon an island in the sea, 
Haunt of the humming-bird and bee, 
Which rarer, fairer is to me 
Than all the rare, fair famous trees 
That flaunt their glories to the breeze, 
Or feed their nectar to the bees. 


Once, as I lingered ‘neath the shade 

Its drooping boughs and long leaves 
made, 

Breathing the pungent, sweet perfume 

Exuded by its yellow bloom, 

Dreaming sweet dreams down by the 
sea, 

Love came and nestled close to me, 

Under that friendly pepper tree. 


Now, when life’s cares encompass me, 
The spot to which I long to flee 

Is that small island in the sea, 

Where, on a mad, glad autumn day, 
"Mid birds and bees and bloom aspray, 
Sweet love and I kept company 
Beneath a friendly pepper tree. 
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Fifteen Minutes from Broadway — 
An African Jungle 


By Paul H. Dowling 


E WHO pride ourselves on 

being old-timers of moving- 
picture-land have become so accus- 
tomed to the strange sights around us 
that our eyes have ceased to register 
surprise at anything which we see on 
the streets of our city. Blasé as we 
are amid the sights and sounds of 
movieland, we can hurry along the 
city streets, passing without so much 
as a sidelong glance the crowd which 
is gathered around a moving picture 
camera where directors and actors are 
making a scene on one of our busiest 
streets. Some of us, to be sure, stor 
and join the throng of the idly curi- 
ous, but we, the sophisticated, pass 
them by without so much as the bat- 
ting of an eyelash. This is “old 
stuff” to us and it no longer arouses 
our curiosity or kindles our enthusi- 
asm. For us, the illusion of the silent 
drama has been killed. 

I thought that I, for one, was 
to all this moving picture stuff.” | 
wasn’t interested in watching a promi- 
nent comedian falling out of a sec- 
ond story window into a _ passing 
wagon full of lime, nor in seeing one 
of our fairest of feminine stars being 
pursued through Broadway by the 
automobile of the “heavy,” which 
was, naturally, just enough slower 
than the heroine’s car to make the 
chase exciting. 

“Tt’s all old stuff,” I thought. But 
no. Perhaps there is something new 
under the moving picture sun — 
which in California shines most ur- 
fortunately not all of the time. One 
afternoon I trekked a little out of 
the beaten path and made my way 
into the open lot of a moving picture 


‘ 


‘wise 


studio which | had never before hap- 
pened to visit. 

The gateman of a moving picture 
studio holds no terrors for me. Ac- 
customed as I was to walking past 
those dutiful gentlemen as if I were 
a regular actor, or perhaps the gen- 
eral manager himself, I passed him by 
with a genial “howarytoday” and 
walked on through. I had not gone 
more than twenty yards when I came 
to another gateman. “Strange,” | 
thought, “another studio inside the 
first one. Oh, well, I'll go through 
this gate just the same.” But this 
particular gateman was just a little 
more assiduous in the performance of 
his duty than the first one. 

“Hey, where are you going?” he 
bellowed at me, as I jauntily swung 
past him and lifted the latch on the 
gate. “Do you want to get killed?” 

“That's all right, old man,” I an 
swered breezily. ‘“’M on_ business 
with the director.” 

I started on as the gateman mut- 
tered ur:intelligible words in my ear 
and laid forcible hold on my _ coat- 
tails. I shook him off, nettled at the 
delay, and opened the gate. 

A dozen steps down a_ wire-en- 
closed runway, a turn through some 
“prop” underbrush: brought me_ face 
to face with the ever-present director, 
two assistants, the camera and cam- 
eraman, two actors in cork helmets 
and puttees, and six enormous lions, 
a tiger and a leopard which snarled 
at the others from its crouching 
position at the opposite side of the 
enclosure. 

They all—the men and the ani- 
mals—looked me over as I stood, un- 
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certain whether to beat a retreat or 
stand my ground. I stood still and 
when the director came over to me 
and asked what-inthedevil I came in 
there for, I stammered, “I—I’m not 
afraid of the animals’’— and at the 
same time I edged around between 
the man and the camera. “The boss 
up in the office told me I could come 
down and see the animals. I'll stand 
perfectly quiet.” 

And the director let me stay. I 
think I would have liked just as well 
to go, but moving from my original 
position appeared almost as perilous 
to me as staying on the spot to which 
I was then rooted. 

Then the animals began to act. I 
saw one of the hugest of the lions 
rush at a little child, saw an elephant 
come quickly out of the bushes at 
one side and pick the child up on its 
trunk, bearing it away to a place of 
safety. I saw a lion spring from a 
pile of rocks at one side to the back 
of one of the helmeted explorers and 
bear him to the ground just as a shot 
from the underbrush laid the beast 
low. The jaws of the lion hung open 
over the neck of the prostrate man 
while the cameraman moved his ma- 
chine and took a close-up. After that 
the trainer snapped his whip and the 
snarling jungle beasts slunk off 
through a quickly-opened door to 
their separate cages down the run- 
way. 

Then they brought on some lion 
cubs, the assistant trainer picking 
them up and mauling them around 
as if they were so many kittens or 
puppies. “I wonder if those young 
lions have teeth,” I asked, as the lead- 
ing woman of the picture dangled her 
wrists between their jaws. 

“Yes, you’re right they have teeth,” 
she answered, snatching her hand 
away from the youngster of the cat 
family and slapping his face because 
he chewed her arms with a too inti- 
mate reality. 
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I was now getting used to being in 
the same enclosure with a dozen wild 
animals. which snarled ard roared 
and were kept in submission only by 
the pistol-shot cracks of the trainer’s 
whip. So | began to look around at 
the scenery of the jungle. I was in 
one part of a round enclosure, each 
section of which resembled a piece of 
pie, the entire arrangement centering 
around a moat where an escape was 
afforded to the actors in case of im- 
mediate danger from any of the wild 
beasts. “An animal of the cat fam- 
ily,” the trainer told me, “will not 
usually go through water after a 
man, so the actor who is attacked sud- 
denly has a means of escape in diving 
into the water, swimming under the 
gate and coming up in the next in- 
closure at either side.” 

“Are the actors very 
tacked ?”’ I inquired. 

“Very seldom,” he answered, smil- 
ing, “but you see I myself have but 
one arm. Ten years ago one of the 
lions got it.” 

I looked sympathetic, but the train- 
er made a disparaging gesture. “You 
can't blame the animals,” he said in a 
soft and gentle voice. “They do not 
know any better. Probably if they 
were in their native haunts in South 
Africa they would not have attacked 
me. But locked up in a small enclos- 
ure, they do not always realize that 
my intentions are perfectly friendly, 
so they think that they must spring at 
me to defend themselves. You can't 
blame them. They have only the in- 
telligence with which the Good Lord 
endowed them and know no better. 
They are just like little children. 
Sometimes they are nasty and some- 
times they are gentle. So we have to 
do the best we can, and forgive their 
savageness and their mistakes. Above 
all, we must be humane. Brutality 
will never accomplish anything with 


often at- 


wild animals. You know that, of 
course. They're just ignorant little 


children.” 
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“A genial philosophy for a man 
who has lost his arm to the wild 
brutes,” I thought, as the mild-man- 
nered trainer walked off the 
lot to remonstrate with one of his 
lions who was dilatory in shuffling off 
into the cage. 

The departure of the animal trainer 
left me to look around again, and | 
saw the walls of the jungle enclosure, 
painted for distance, with palm trees 
and thick foliage in yellows and 
browns. Dead trees were sticking 
into the ground for close-up atmos- 
phere. The rocks were constructed 
of plaster over wooden foundations, 
and the ground itself was strewn with 
leaves and gravel. 


across 


In one corner stood a rude native 
hut, the sapling walls crudely plas- 
tered together with mud, and the roof 
overlaid with reeds. Here it was, an 
hour later, that a native stuck his 
head through the open window and 
fired the shot which saved another ex- 
plorer from an attacking lion. The 
shot, however, was a blank and the 
lion did not take fright at the sud- 
den noise. He went through his part 
of the act as if it were an every-day 
experience. 

In fact, he was quite used to it. 
Every day for a month before the 
scenes were taken, the trainer had ex- 
ercised this particular lion in the 
“jungle” and made him go through 
some of the actions which were to be 
required in the picture. When the 
cameras were set up and the actors 
were ready for the actual filming of 
the scenes, the trainer went through 
the part of the explorer several times, 
allowing the lion to spring upon his 
back and knock him to the ground. 
Then, after the rehearsals, the actor 
stepped into the camera lines, the 
trainer stepped back, and the actor 
went through the piece just as the 
trainer had done, suffering no physi- 
cal injury. 

When the scenes in the jungle had 
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been taken, I walked into another of 
the jungle enclosures. Here a woman 
stood in the center of a large cage, 
surrounded by six lions which occu- 
pied pedestals around the outer 
edges. The woman, they told me, 
was going through a work-out with 
some of her lions. She sat at a table 
in the center of the cage, handling 
six pieces of fresh raw meat, which 
attracted the attention of the vora- 
cious animals. The eyes of each lion 
were focused attentively upon the 
woman and the meat, but not one of 
them dared to approach until given 
the word. One by one, as they were 
summoned, the lions stepped down, 
walked to the center of the cage and 
mounted a pedestal at the side of the 
table opposite the trainer. Then at 
her signal, they reached down and 
picked up the meat in a_ perfectly 
polite and ladylike fashion. “How 
does she do it?’ I pondered as we 
moved on to the next cage.° 

Here was real comedy. A smal! 
Frenchman was standing in the front 
of the enclosure brandishing a cane. 
On pedestals somewhat resembling 
washtubs stood two elephants, each 
dancing in perfect rhythm as their 
trainer waved his stick. Then they 
got down and pranced around the en- 
closure, and if you have ever seen an 
elephant moving faster than a slow 
walk, you know what a comical sight 
it is to see them hurrying. A few 
turns around the cage and they again 
mounted their pedestals, going 
through the rest of the act with a 
small fox terrier who seemed to be 
highly delighted at his part of the 
performance, which was to sit up 
with his forepaws extended under one 
of the elephants. 

“There are many difficulties in 
working with wild animals in_ the 
moving pictures,”’ said the trainer as 
he piloted me through several more 
of the jungles and around the circle 
of cages where the animals are kept 
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“The jungle beasts never understand 
just what is expected of them. One 
scene was required in which a large 
lion comes down to the edge of a 
stream, takes a drink and looks up 
just as a man comes out of the under- 
brush across the water. The camera- 
man and the director worked with the 
lion for an entire half day, waiting 
impatiently for just the right action 
from the beast in order to make a few 
feet of film.”’ 

“If you come around tomorrow,” 
invited the director, as I left the 
jungle, “you might run out on a lo- 
cation trip with us. We will motor 
down to the beach with our war 
canoe and a truck load of native sav- 
ages, and stage the exploits of the ex- 


plorer along the shores of Africa. 
With a boatload of blacks and the 


bullrushes along ‘Nigger Slough,’ 
Stanley limself couldn't tell whether 
it was Santa Monica or Sierra 
Leone.” 

The lion trainer, I learned, through 
years of working with his animals, 
knows when it is safe for him to enter 
the cage with his beasts, and when he 
must keep away. The trainer was 
standing outside of the jungle one 
day, he said, talking through the bars 
in wheedling tones to one of the lions, 
which was lying in the sun after hav 


ing eaten his daily morsel of ten 
pounds of meat. On seeing the 


trainer approach, the lion siezed the 
large bone and began chewing at it 
furiously, snarling every time the 
trainer rattled the bars. The trainer 
coaxed the lion to one side of the en 
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closure but he would not drop the 
bone and run through the gate. “As 
long as that lion had the bone,” the 
trainer declared, “it would be the act 
of a madman to enter that cage. | 
would not get more than six feet in- 
side the gate, when he would have me 
down and be chewing me to pieces. 
But if I come back tomorrow when he 
has no bone to pick, I can probably 
work with him in perfect security.” 
Animals in moving pictures seem 
to have taken something of the place 
that the animal circuses used to oc- 
cupy in the interest of the American 
youth. We have always had. animal 
training from the earliest periods of 
history. The public, no matter in 
what stage of civilization, or in what 
part of the world, has always craved 
spectacles in which there is danger of 
a combat between men and beasts. In 
gladiatorial times in ancient Rome, 
the blood-lust of the public was sated 
by witnessing the struggles between 


gladiators and  hunger-maddened 
lions. 
Later, when the modern circus 


came into vogue, the tastes of the 
public became a little more humane, 
and they witnessed feats of daring 
with wild animals in cages. Now, 
with the modern moving pictures, the 
public sees the actions of men and 
wild animals, the latter appearing in 
their native haunts of the wilds of 
Darkest Africa. It matters not to us 
if the African jungle is but fifteen 
minutes from our bustling Broad- 
On the screen the illusion is 


way. 
perfect. 
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The Wrecker 


By Harry Anderson 





A Short Story 


ANY a woman is driven to 

desperation by neglect; more 
than are hounded into the depths by 
downright cruelty. Of these, some 
go into the chorus, some behind the 
counter and others to places of lesser 
respectability. And of those that re- 
main, tied to a meal-ticket or con 
soling themselves with the Puritanni- 
cal platitude that they are “doing 
their duty”—some go to the mad 
house. All of which serves to intro 
duce a professional wrecker of matri- 
monial ships—one W. L. Roper—the 
prototype of those to be found in 
every city of consequence. 

Roper occupied an office on South 
Dearborn street with a sign repre- 
senting a wide-open eye in the win- 
dow. But he was neither optometrist 
nor optician. Instead, he advertised 
extensively in the liner columns of 
the daily papers, his most efficacious 
effusion reading about as follows: 

PERSONAL You can’t appreciate the 

glorious sense of relief I have since I 

am free W. L. Roper secured my evi 

dence No S. Dearborn St. CONFI 

DENTIAL—OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. tf 

It was this mode of advertising, 
together with extensive publicity in 
connection with many interesting 
stories aired through the news col- 
umns of the daily press, that had 
brought Roper’s services so generally 
in demand for a certain class of first- 
aid-to-the-injured that is apparently 
necessary under present-day condi- 
tions. No one, knowing him to be 
who he was, was ever disappointed 
in Roper’s appearance. He was 
typical of his kind, from the top of 
his round, black derby hat to the tips 
of his square-toed shoes with their in- 
sinuating rubber heels. 





Perhaps, then, it is not surprising 
that when Graham Thayer decided 
that the end had come he thought of 
Roper; and with Thayer to think was 
to act. Sometimes too impulsively 
there was the Cakfornia affair—but 
even so, Thayer prided himself on his 
ability to overcome a tendency tow- 
ards supine inertia. The telephone 
was at hand and in a moment the 
connection was made. 

“Mr. Roper,” said Thayer over the 
wire, “this is Graham Thayer,” giv- 
ing an address. ‘I seem to need your 
assistance in a little matter that will 
require the services of an operative 
who is reasonably good looking and 
who is—shall we say, susceptible?” 

“Whadda y'mean susceptible ?” 
demanded Roper. 

“Perhaps not just that, but at least 
one who can act a part.” 

“That's easy,” Roper declared, 
“I'll bring a man out to see you this 
evening.” 

Thayer replaced the receiver with 
a sigh. “The thing ought to work,” 
he said, half aloud. “But you never 
can tell. I don’t know whether I want 
it to or not.” 

As the connection was_ broken, 
Roper pressed a button and swung 
about in his heavily upholstered chair 
with a grunt as an assistant entered 
noiselessly. ‘See what we have on 
Graham Thayer,” he ordered. 

The young man withdrew to re 
appear almost instantly with a small 
sheaf of papers which he laid on the 
desk. As Roper’s eyes caught the 
first item he licked his lips in a rather 
disgusting fashion, as one who an- 
ticipates gastronomic delights. 
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“Start a case card for Mr. Thayer,” 
he instructed. ‘A blue one.” There 
was a surprising number of blue cards 
in the file, for these represented the 
clients whom Mr. Roper thought 
worthy of his attention after their 
first pressing requirements had been 
alleviated—the moneyed class; per- 
manent assets that could be relied 
upon for the office rent and expenses 
and many incidentals. Not exactly 
the good will of the business, for none 
of the persons represented on ths 
cards thought of Roper except to 
anathematize him, but were none the 
less valuable for all of that. 

The contents of the papers lying on 
Roper’s desk would have surprised 
the subject of the history, could he 
have seen them. There, in black and 
white, were the essential details in the 
life of Graham Thayer; his family 
connections, his reputed financial 
standing, his business standing and, 
finally, a succinct account of his per- 
sonal affairs and characteristics that 


had been garnered from _ various 
sources. Roper was, first of all, a 
business man. He read _ business 


men’s magazines; and this was an 
evidence that the realty man’s method 
of filing clients and prospects which 
had been described so explicitly in the 
periodical had a wider application 
than the wildest philanthropic dreams 
of the editor might have conceived. 

Roper read the last item in the ac- 
count and then re-read it carefully. 
Following certain details relating 
Thayer’s manner of living, there ap- 
peared: “Previous to moving to 
Chicago, lived for one year in Pasa- 
dena, California.” 

With a small private code book in 
hand, Roper turned to his dictaphone 
to distate: “Stevens comma Pasa- 
dena comma California comma ship 
Graham Thayer six cases alabida 
nineteen fourteen expedite.” The 
last word was not in code. Then he 
turned to the telephone. 

“T want to see you at eight to- 
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night,’ he announced quite definitely 
when he had secured a response. 


“But I can’t come. I have an en- 
gagement,’’ came back a voice pro- 
testingly. 

Roper’s face flushed and the veins 
in his heavy neck bulged prominently. 
“Don’t come any of that stuff on me,” 
he roared. “You be here!” 

“All right,”’ said the voice weakly. 
Roper sputtered and hung up. 

Nine o’clock that evening found 
the two, Roper and Eddie Degan, 
mounting the steps of one of the large 
apartment houses on the North 
Shore. Some years in the past the 
two had met under different circum- 
stances. Roper had not then estab- 
lished himself as a_ professional 
wrecker of matrimonial ships and it 
was at a wedding reception. The 
bride’s necklace disappeared; and 
Roper found it in Degan’s possession. 

Inquiry at the desk informed them 
that they were expected, and they 
were directed to Mr. Thayer’s apart- 
ment. As they were admitted, a 
slight-figured man arose from his 
chair by the long massive table on 


which books and magazines were 
strewn in chaotic confusion. 
“Ah, you have come, I see. And 


with the man,” Thayer added as his 
close-set pale eyes fell upon Degan. 

“This is the susceptible person,” 
Roper declared lightly. Thayer 
frowned and Roper immediately as- 
sumed his dignity. He introduced 
the two and Thayer advanced with 
outstretched hand. He walked with 
a certain feline grace. There was a 
brief handclasp and Thayer motioned 
them to chairs. 

“Of course, I have friends whom | 
might ask to do what I am about to 
ask of you,” said Thayer, addressing 
himself to Degan, “but, as I prefer 
not to air my troubles before my 
friends, I am calling upon a stranger, 
whom I know only by reputation.” 
He nodded towards Roper, who was 
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sitting bolt upright in a big leather 
chair. 

“I have a good reputation,’ Roper 
declared, instantly on the defense. 
“There ain’t nobody got anything on 
me. Ask the police. Ask anybody.” 

“I know,” Thayer replied sooth- 
ingly. Roper wondered how much he 
knew and, more to the point, his 
source of information. 

Thayer continued: ‘The situation 
is simply this, er—gentlemen, one 
that is not at all uncommon in your 
experience, | suppose. I am some- 
what wearied of my domestic affairs 
—I am not just satisfied He 
gulped, and then broke forth vehe- 
mently: “Damn it! I want to quit.” 

Roper and Degan nodded solemn- 
ly. As had been said, it was a situ- 
ation not unusual in their experience. 

“Mrs. Thayer does not share my 
views, he continued after a moment’s 
pause. “She is quite determined to 
maintain a home for our little girl; 
says the child should have a father and 
all of that. Oh, she’s quite old-fash- 
ioned. And so—" with a comprehen- 
sive gesture. 

Again Roper and Degan nodded 
solemnly. Ejither of them could have 
finished the story. Roper inquired 
with gentle irony: “Well, how are 
you going to do it?” 

Thayer ignored the inflection as he 
said: “Mrs. Thayer knows no one in 
town. I’ve seen to that” with sudden 
grimness, “So I thought that if she 
were to meet an interesting man who 
would go about with her a littl— 
Well, you know.” 

“How about it Degan?’’ demanded 
Roper. 

“You don’t want me to do that,” 
pleaded the boy. 

“Why not?” 

“But not for money.” 

“What kind of a picnic do you 
think this is?” queried Roper. 
“Course you do it for money, or you 
won't do it at all. I don’t like this 
frame-up stuff, anyway. It raises hell 
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with a man’s standing in the courts. 
I gotta look out for myself.” 

Thayer held up a hand for silence. 
“You, Mr. Roper, will be paid and 
paid well for all you do. But Mr. 
Degan,” turning to the boy, “I am in 
trouble. As one gentleman to another, 
I ask your aid. You will help me sim- 
ply because I ask it, will you not?” 

“Well, when you put it that way—” 
said the boy, weakly. 

Roper smiled his approbation. It 
was settled. 

Graham Thayer, who maintained 
for his wife an apartment on the South 
Side not nearly so elaborately out- 
fitted as his own on the North Shore, 
arranged for a casual meeting of Mrs. 
Thayer and Eddie Degan. On the 
following day he told her that he was 
leaving town for a month, but, need- 
less to say he did not go. Degan be- 
came a constant visitor to the little 
flat in Hyde Park and Mrs. Thayer 
bloomed anew in the congenial atmos- 
phere of admiration, society and com- 
panionship which she craved as the 
summer's flowers, wilting through 
the long, hot day, crave the evening 
dew. They became friends; perhaps 
just a little more than friends; and 
Thayer, lurking in hiding, received 
daily reports of “progress” from 
Roper’s office—and thought. 

On Monday afternoon of the third 
week, he appeared suddenly in Roper’s 
office. The distinguished client was 
immediately shown into the private 
sanctum where Roper received him. 

“I’m doing an awful thing,” said 
Thayer as he dropped into a chair. 

“Well, well,” said Roper, cocking 





an eye-brow, “I’m surprised. What 
have you done now?” 
“It’s this case,” said Thayer. ‘No 


one but a cad would do what I have 
done. Why, she’s as innocent and un- 
sophisticated as a baby. Your reports 
show it. How often does that fellow 
go out there?” 

“Every day, lately.” 


“Oh! He does?’ Bristling. 
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Roper nodded. There was an in- 
stant’s pause, and then— 

“I’m going to drop it,” announced 
Thayer, definitely. Roper said noth- 
ing. 

“D’y’hear? I’m going to drop it!” 

Roper nodded, pressed a button and 
then to the boy: “Mr. Thayer’s bill to 
date.”’ 

The bill was presented and Thayer 
glanced at the total. 

“Isn't there some 
asked. 

“No,” said Roper. 

“Why, this is extortion! Highway 
robbery! A hold-up!” cried Thayer, 
his face flushing a brick-dust red in 
anger. “I won't pay such a bill as 
this.” 

“Won't you?” asked Roper quietly, 
almost wistfully. 

“No!” explosively. 

“T meai it friendly when I tell you 
you had better pay it,”’ said Roper. 

“Not by a damsite,”” and Thayer 
flung out of the office. 

“Oh! Veree w-ell,” said Roper to 
the still-vibrating door and he turned 
to the telephone. That same after- 
noon W. L. Roper called upon Mrs. 
Graham Thayer and told her the 
whole story. Then he told another 
story that seemingly brought her to 
the verge of hysterics. And then he 
made a suggestion and she agreed. 


mistake,” he 


Then from her house, Roper phoned 
Thayer: “I’m sorry you were angry 
this afternoon,” he said. “I was a 
little myself, ‘cause I’ve got the goods 
an’ hate to have a case go to pieces 
that way.” 

“You mean—” 

“Yep.” 

“But when ?” 

“Tonight,” said Roper. 

“Are you sure, man? 
sure?” 


excitedly. 


Absolutely 


“Sure as shootin’! You can _ be 
there if you like.” 
“T will then,” said Thayer. “I'll 


see the thing through.” 
“And how about that bill ?”’ 
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“We can fix that up later. As it 
stands now it is outrageous.” 

“Y-es?”’ drawled Roper, “well, | 
like to carry each case to a logical con- 
clusion. In fact, I always do, though 
some folks don’t see the logic.” 

“What time shall | 
asked Thayer anxiously. 

“We'll want to be at your wife's 
place about eleven. You meet me at 
my office at quarter after ten, to- 
night.” 

“You're sure about it?” 
Thayer. 


meet you,” 


impl red 


Roper swore impatiently. 

“I'll be there then,’ said Thayer. 

Roper turned to Mrs. Thayer with 
a triumphant grin. Its going to work 
like a charm,” he said. Mrs. Thayer 
smiled wanly in return. 

“Are you quite sure of your facts?” 
she asked. “I know there was some 
trouble in California before Mr. 
Thayer came east, but I never dream- 
ed it could be anything like this.” 

“Madam, I never make a mistake,” 
Roper assured her with ponderous 
dignity, adding, with gentle humor, 
the mental qualification: “Especially 
where there is a possible piece of 
change involved.” 

Aloud he said: “Of course, it is 
understood that you will take care of 
my account against Mr. Thayer?” 

“Yes,” she nodded, and added: 
But it seems almost incomprehensible 
that it should be true. Even Mr. 
Degan knew Mr. Thayer in California 
and he has said nothing of this.” 

“Oh, he did, eh?” Where is 
Degan?” 

“He won't be here until tonight.” 
Suddenly she sobbed, dropping her 
face into her hands as she cried: “Oh! 
it can't be true! It can't! It must 
not be!” . 

Roper shifted uneasily from one 
foot to the other. 

“Degan knows what to do,” he said 
edging towards the door. “Eleven 
tonight, then?” : 


ee 
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“Yes,” she agreed brokenly. “And 
now go; please! Please go!” 

But Roper had disappeared with 
her first muffled utterance. 

It was eleven o'clock. Roper and 
Graham Thayer stood in the shelter- 
ing doorway of an apartment house. 

“Have you a key?” asked Roper 
quietly. 

“Yes,” returned Thayer. His voice 
trembled as he spoke and beads of 
perspiration appeared on his pale 
brow in the fitful gleam from a street 
light. Roper edged nearer until his 
hand came in contact with a_ hard 
lump in Thayer’s coat pocket. With 
sudden dextrity he fished the object 
forth and evading Thayer’s lunge, 
held it up to the light. 

“’For guns are dangerous play 
things in the hands of small children 
they say’ ”’ he quoted lightly. “I'll just 
keep this for a while.” Ignoring 
Thayer’s remonstrances, he glanced at 
his watch and said: ‘“Time’s up.” 

With Roper in advance and Thayer 
following reluctantly, the two crossed 
the street and made their way up the 
stairs to the door of Mrs. Thayer’s 
apartment. There, for a moment, 
they paused. 

On the other side of the door, with- 
in the little room that served by turns 
as a reception room, a dining room 
and, by a manipulation of panels, as 
a bedroom, Mrs. Thayer and Degan 
sat in tense expectancy. His stumb- 
ling attempts to conjure up extenuat- 
ing circumstances to account for his 
participancy in the affair had been 
silenced by the simple expediency of 
allowing him to talk uninterrupted by 
either gesture or remark from his 
auditor. And now there was silence. 

A key was fitted to the lock. Mrs. 
Thayer drew a long breath and slowly 
paled, while the white glistened wax- 
like on Degan’s knuckles as his mus- 
cles tensed and his grip increased on 
the arms of his chair. Despite Roper’s 
assurance, he rather expected—well, 
almost anything. 
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And then, suddenly, Thayer was in 
the room with Roper just behind him, 
a star glistening on his coat. Degan 
jumped to his feet with an expression 
of abject terror on his face that was 
to be expected under the circum- 
stances, but which portrayed 
without conscious effort on his part. 
Thayer leveled an accusing finger at 
his wife, every line of his figure typi- 
fying the outraged husband. 

“Well?” he demanded dramatically. 

“Well?” she repeated quietly. 

“What does this mean?” 

“Why, I thought you would know.” 


was 


Thayer glanced uncertainly at 
Roper who nodded encouragingly and 
then back to his wife. 

“IT do,” he said. “I had hoped that 
I was mistaken, but this is what | 
have suspected for a long time; and 
[ know. Its the end! D’y’un- 
The end!” 


now 
derstand ? 

Mrs. Thayer arose as she said dis- 
“Yes, its the end, but 
not just the end you mean. I know 
what you have done. I know the 
whole low, mean, contemptible busi- 
ness, These men have told me be- 
cause you could not be fair even with 
But they told me 


passionately : 


your companions. 
more.” 

As she spoke Thayer, with a scream- 
ing imprecation, swung a chair on 
high to strike his betrayer, but he was 
as a child in the hands of the stalwart, 
muscled object o fhis attack. And 
then he cried with great retching sobs 
that seemed to rend the tissues of his 
body while Mrs. Thayer looked down 
upon him with disgust. 

“It is the end,” she said and turned 
from him to Roper as she cried: 
“Show him. Finish it!” 

Roper grinned victoriously. 

“Look up here, Mr. Thayer,” he 
said as he jerked the trembling man to 
his feet. “We're now goin’ to carry 
this case to its logical conclusion. You 
know I said I like’m that way. I’m 
goin’ to get just what I started out 
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for an’ you're goin’ to get a little bit 
more; but we won't begrudge you 
that.” 

The baited man struck at him vic- 
iously, but futilely and Roper twisted 
a wrist until he writhed in agony, 
then he continued: “Now, Mr. 
Thayer, you have your choice of two 
things. You can either fix things up 
with your wife an’ me an’ leave this 
country, or the state of California’ll 
en’ertain you for a while.” 

“California?” questioned 
with a blank expression. 

“Show him!” demanded = Mrs. 
Thayer passionately. ‘Show him and 
finish it. I won’t have him tortured 
like this. Do you hear me? I won't!” 

Roper handed Thayer a telegraph 
receiving form. The body of the mes- 
sage was incomprehensible, but below, 
in Roper’s cramped, untutored hand- 
writing was a transcription which 
read : 

Thayer deserted wife and month 
old infant August, 1914. Wife and 
child still here and warrant available 
for arrest for desertion. Stevens. 


Thayer 


Thayer read it and then, strangely, 
he laughed. And then Roper felt the 
ground slipping from under him as 
Degan slipped an arm about Mrs. 
Thayer whose eyes were wet with 
happy tears while Thayer surveyed 
them all with paternal beneficence. 
But before he could frame the question 
that struggled for utterance, Thayer 
turned to him abruptly. 

“We'll give you just twenty-four 
hours to get out of town, Roper?’ he 
said. 

Roper bristled belligerently. “There 
ain’t anybody got anything on me,” he 
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protested. “Ask the police; ask any- 
body.” 

“That’s just where you are wrong,” 
said Degan patronizingly. “There 
are three persons who ‘have something 
on you’.” 

“And we'd all like to have you leave 
town,” said Mrs. Thayer. 

“Say, what are you fellows gettin’ 
off?” growled Roper. “Do you think 
this is your birthday, or sumpin?”’ 

“Oh, no! Mr. Roper,” said Degan 
with exaggerated politeness. “The 
lady whom you believe to be Mrs. 
Thayer is Miss Thayer and she is go- 
ing to marry me in the very near 
future. The gentleman to your right 
is Mr. Thayer, her father. We de- 
cided that your influence over me was 
a bad one—Oh, very bad indeed—and 
besides several persons on the blue 
cards are friends of ours and they 
don’t care very much for you either, 
and so—”’ 

“You see Roper,” broke in Thayer, 
“Stevens used to work for me in Pasa- 
dena and he still seems to think my 
money is as good as yours. We've 
got the goods on you; attempted 
blackmail. The thing for you to do 
it to leave town.” 

“Yes, but where do I get off on this 
thing,” protested Roper. Didn't I 
‘protect’ Degan here an’ * 

“Why, you dam’ skunk,” said 
Degan. “I know you slipped that 
necklace in my pocket to protect your- 
self. I’ve a big notion to——” 

“Don’t dear,” said the girl. “I'll 
show Mr. Roper where he gets off.” 

She opened the door of the rented- 
for-the-occasion flat and said firmly: 
“Step lively, please.” 

And Roper stepped. 














OPPORTUNITY 
Man’s days a tread-mill and his nights a trance; 
Eves ever fixed upon the pin-point chance, 
He sees not in his reach the glittering sword of power 
That he might wield if he but grasp—and hour! : 
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Storm Days 


As Seen by the Pessimist 





By William 


HE rainy season is here! Los 


T Angeles, the center of all things 
in Southern California, reaps the 
greatest blessing from the California 
sunshine, and becomes the greatest 
sufferer during the California rains. 
Fach drizzly drop seems to swell into 
a hogshead in size as soon as it hits 
the earth, so that before one realizes 
that it is really raining Los Angeles 
has as many raging rivers as it has 
streets. Gutters are flooded and run 
full to the sidewalk level—each curb 
becoming the bank of a_ turbulent 
river, which may overflow any mo 
ment. Some of her low spots are 
transformed into veritable canals. 
Street cars are compelled to plow 
through the streets like ferryboats. 
The precipitation, however, may not 
be more than an inch, or an inch and 
a half, in the course of twenty-four or 
twenty-six hours. The rainfall for 
the entire season, lasting from two to 
three months, may not reach fifteen 
inches. 

The water making for the ocean, 
which isn’t more than thirty miles 
away at best, is obliged to take its 
time in getting there. There is no 
underground or above-ground drain- 
age to carry the water away. It has 
to look out for itself, and find the 
ocean the best it can. If Los Ange 
les took one-tenth as-imuch interest in 
preparing for her winter showers as 
she does her winter tourists, she 
would be free from flood inconveni 
She is for all the world like 
Arkansas whose roof 


ences. 
the native of 
leaked. 

Just as all the boulevards in South- 
ern California lead to Los Angeles, 
so it would seem that all the gulleys 


J. Burtscher 


in Los Angeles County try to empty 
their water there when it showers— 
as if she were the ocean herself. 

It’s an Ill Rain That Brings Ill Humor. 
showers seem to be 
who at 


The first few 
welcomed by the ranchers, 
once begin to predict big crops of 
grain and beets and citrus fruits. The 
balance is on the right side of the 
ledger so far as they are concerned. 
The orchards are put into a condition 
beyond the approach of frost, the irri- 
gation reservoirs carrying a haggard 
look of emptiness become full. 

But most everybody else gets mad 
the very first hour, and most of the 
ranchers are provoked to anger be- 
fore it is over. Thousands of per- 
sons on their way to work during one 
of these showers are delayed and ar- 
rive late at their places of work or 
business, and get home late, if they 
get home at all, because the common 
carriers, including the electric roads 
and railroads, and the uncommon 
carriers, including the different vari 
eties of jitneycars, are not prepared 
In fact, nob xy seems to 

If ever a city needed a 


for rains. 
be prepared. 
storm preparedness program, Los An 
geles is that city. 

Telegraph poles fall, and small 
trees are uprooted and obstruct the 
sidewalks and boulevards. Concrete 
walls are destroyed. Manhole lids 
are forced off by the pressure of water 
in the storm drain. A_ thousand 
things happen during one of these 
showers to make men angry. 

About eight miles from Los An 
geles lived an Englishman rancher, 
who put up a “For Sale” sign every 
time he got out of humor, and took it 
down again when he felt all right. 
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One day a neighbor called to buy a 
nickel’s wosth of cabbage, bringing 
along a gunny sack to put the cab- 
bage in. The Englishman was selling 
his cabbages two-for-five, and it irri- 
tated him to think that the neighbor 
expected more. Three minutes after 
the customer’s departure he tacked up 
the sign announcing “This Place For 
Sale.” The next morning he saw the 
humor of the thing, had a_ hearty 
laugh over it, and took down the sign. 
But during the rainy season, when 
his ranch is more thoroughly irri- 
gated than when he does the irrigat- 
ing himself, the sign stays put. 

Some Things Go Up as the Rain Comes 

Down. 

You can ride on a jitneycar the full 
length of a seven-mile street in Los 
Angeles when the sun shines for five 
cents, while after an hour’s drizzling 
it may cost you all the way from ten 
cents to a dollar to get across that 
same street, from one sidewalk to the 
other. A jitneybus owner, it would 
seem, may become rich in one day and 
retire from the transportation busi- 
ness the next. 

The winter tourist buys rubber 
boots and carries women across the 
turbulent streets for the fun of it, but 
if he is a last winter’s tourist who 
didn’t go back, and he has imbibed 
the spirit of Southern California, he 
will not stoop to such chivalry for 
less than a fee of five or ten cents, 
perhaps. In the suburbs enterprising 
boys lay planks across the streets and 
also charge five cents toll. 


Real estate in the lowlands, where 
the rivers overflow, is apt to go down 
for awhile. After the owner has 
waded around in the water until he 
feels that he is growing web-footed 
like a duck, he would probably sell for 
as many dollars below cost as he is 
inches below water. But as soon as 
the water recedes sufficiently to show 
that there are several feet more of 
rich dirt than before, he will want as 
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many more dollars as he is inches 
higher in land. 

That is one thing about acreage in 
Los Angeles County—no matter what 
happens, it goes up in price. There 
are acres that sold a few years ago 
for four hundred dollars, with noth- 
ing on them but signs of alkali and 
the possibility of holding a young 
lake when it showers, and producing 
a hundred or more frogs to each 
cubic foot of water. The owner 
would go about knocking on every- 
thing with a vengeance. “And this 
is your glorious and lovely Califor- 
nia, is it?” he would demand of his 
neighbors. ‘Nothing like this ever 
happened back where I came _ from. 
That real estate fellow who sold me 
this acre said we'd have to irrigate— 
and here we're having to navigate. 
You bet, I’m going to get rid of this 
acre and get out of this country.” 

And if he doesn’t get over it after 
the showers, and really does sell, he 
sells at a profit. The next man will 
keep it a month or so, maybe, and sell 
at a profit. So will the next, and the 
next. In the course of a year that 
acre, not worth more than at first, has 
doubled in price. 

It Never Rains But It Storms. 

All rains in California are called 
“storms.” In Kansas, where the 
writer lived when a boy, when we 
were warned of storms we looked for 
a cyclone to come along and tear the 
houses up by the roots and blow them 
into another county. Likewise, in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana, we 
called all rains rain and all atmos- 
pherical commotions storms. When 
there are “storms” in California, 
there may not be enough wind to 
show which way the rain is coming. 
A storm may be a rain without wind, 
while in the East it may be a wind 
without rain. The lexicon, however, 
like many another book, seems to 
agree with California. A “storm” 
may be rain with or without wind; or 
it may be wind with or without rain. 
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The real estate agent, who flour- 
ishes in this southland, also has his 
troubles when these storms come. He, 
too, is not prepared, and gets ruffled. 
He takes down his sign and hides be- 
hind his desk. The man who is the 
most difficult to find during one of 
these storms is the real estate agent. 
Hiding behind his desk during this 
part of the slump in his business, he 
keeps busy figuring out new names 
for new booms. 

There is a little village near Pasa- 
dena called “Michillinda,” which is 
not a Spanish nor an Indian name, 
nor is it taken from an automobile 
tire, or a chill cure. It is simply the 
work of an original real estate lord 
who joined the names of three states 
—Mich., Ill., and Ind., to appeal to 
prospective purchasers from these 
states. So on these rainy days he 
fuses the names of different states 
into one name, and dreams of open- 
ing new tracts and calling one “Minn- 
al-ar-ky,”’ for Minn., Ala., Ark., and 
Ky.: another “Wisgawyo,” for Wis.. 
Ga., and Wyo.; still another “Mopa- 


nebore,” for Mo., Pa., Neb., and 
Ore.: and still another “Flamiss- 
kansla,”” for Fla., Miss., Kans., and 
La. 


The Los Angeles River. 


The Los Angeles river is dry so 
much of the time that when the 
storms do come it has forgotten just 
where it ran before and invariably 
seeks a new channel. There are few 
places in Los Angeles County be- 
tween the mountains and the sea 
where that river hasn’t been at some 
time during the past half-century. 
Every year this river does more dam- 
age than it would cost to deepen its 
channel and do the necessary work to 
make it stay in one place and behave 
itself. There has been much talk, and 
some little surveying, and some day, 
everybody hopes, something may be 
done to control this and other neigh- 
boring streams. 
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The Los Angeles river broke out at 
midnight during one of these storms 
in the month of February and sought 
a new course. Twenty or more 
houses, on acre ranches (on Cudahy 
Ranch, near Bell Station), lay in the 
way of the new route. Twenty fami- 
lies were obliged to move out hur- 
riedly, and at the same time reluc- 
tantly, as they felt that they had got- 
ten there first. Some of the houses 
floated away and were never seen 
again, and some of the acres disap- 
peared also. 

An Italian family decided to stay 
with the house. They could hardly 
be expected to be as smart as Ameri- 
cans. Besides, they had seven child- 
ren, one being two months old. How 
could the father wade through a 
quarter of a mile of swiftly running 
water, three or four feet deep, with a 
trembling youngster under each arm 
and one on his back? When the 
water came into the house they 
climbed into the attic, and there spent 
two days and two nights. The 
neighbors found it impossible to 
reach them. After being rescued the 
mother described how the floor had 


sunk into the cellar, and how their 
four or five acres of garlic, which 


y had estimated to be worth two 
thousand dollars, had been totally 
ruined, but added, “I no care for-a da 
house; I no care for-a de gallick—lI 
gotta my childer!”’ 

All’s Well That Ends in Sunshine. 

There are parts of Africa where it 
rains every day in the year, at a cer- 
tain time of day. This is as certain 
as the rising and setting of the sun. 
Natives talk of going somewhere or 
doing something before or after the 
rain. If it rained in Los Angeles 
county once a day instead of once a 
year, what would become of us? The 
whole valley would be washed into 
the ocean, no doubt. Those African 
rains are heavier than the California 
rains, but do no damage at all. The 
Africans are prepared for their rains. 


they 
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And the California showers would be 
a delight to all instead of a dread if 
Californians in the southern part of 
the state, at least, would get dowr to 
brass tacks, spend some time and 
money, and really get ready for them. 

Nevertheless, five minutes — usu- 
ally—after the shower is over the sun 
comes out and drives away the clouds 
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and the blues, and the pessimism. 
You can always depend upon old Sol 
in Southern California. He shineth 
all the time —except at night and 
when it storms. And then there is 
Climate again (instead of just ordi- 
nary weather), and the real estate 
agent returneth his signs and verily, 
his face shineth upon the streets. 


A Protest 


[‘“4t least it can be said that the San Francisco 
women are equally as chased as chaste.” | 


EAR CRUSE :— 
I, consternation at your views confess, 


The singular opinion that you placed 
Upon our women fair; nor cannot guess 
Why you pronounce them rather chased than chaste. 


“Extraordinary,” is the word you use 

When I appeal that “Vera” have a place 

Among the classics. “Strange indeed,’ you muse, 
“T gleaned no inspiration from her face.”’ 


She flamed no fires within you; nor did one; 
Though your most radiant person left them dazed. 
You came, you saw, you conquered—tribute won, 
And went your way “blazéd,” instead of blazed. 


Another word I have for “cynical.” 
I alter this time-honored term linguistic, 
And change it from old-fashioned “skeptical” 
To designate this state as “Carrielistic.” 
G. Vinton Weller. 
Burlingame, 
California. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


James A: B. Scherer, author of “The 
Japanese Crisis” [Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 75c net], needs no introduc- 
tion to readers of OUT WEST. The 
book is a well tempered discussion of 
this vital problem the existence of which 
no Californian will deny. The author is 
not an alarmist, but is well qualified to 
speak with authority by training, educa- 
tion and by long residence as a teacher 
in Japan. 


\lthough this is the greatest country 
in the world for magazines—in num- 
bers, influence and circulation—yet, cu 
riously enough the story of the Ameri- 
can magazine has never been written. 
Algernon Tassin in “The Magazine in 
America,” {Dodd Mead & Co., $2]. 
supplies that want in an authentic and 
very entertainly written history. He 
discusses the odd beginning of the mag- 
azine idea; the curious form that the 
magazine assumed in the first half of 
the eighteenth century; the brilliant 
group of editors in the fifties; the num- 
bers of now-forgotten publications, 
which contain lists of famous American 
men of letters; the evolution of the 
magazine in the seventies and eighties ; 
the rise of the popular magazines and 
the reasons; and the changes which are 
taking place today. The story of The 
Atlantic Menthly, of Harper's, Scrib 
ner's Century and many others that are 
household names, make separate and in 
teresting chapters 


By Margaret Sydne) 
SHEPARD CO., Boston 
‘Famous Pepper’ 
third boy 


OUR DAVIE PEPPER 
(LOTHROP, LEE & 
The twelfth volume in the 

giving the adventures of the 

family $1.56 


series 
of the 

THE ADVENTURE OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
PAUL By John Brownjohn (LOTHROP,, LEF 
& SHEPARD CO., Boston) A tale of a juve 
nile Don Quixote Postpaid $1.15 

AT THE SIGN OF THE THREE BIRCHES. By 
Amy Brooks (LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD 
CO., Boston). A tale of love and mystery. $1.40 

THE INDEPENDENCE OF MAN By Nina 
Rhoades (LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO 
Boston The story of a girl with character 
and initiative Postpaid $1.35 

THE TRIUMPH OF TIM. By Horace Annesley 
Vachel (GEORGE H. DORAN CO., New York) 
The adventures of a wandering portrait _painter 
$1.40 


LOVE AND LUCY By Maurice Hewlett (DODD 


MEAD & CO., New York) \ story dealing 
with the psychological and physiological states 
of a woman past her first youth. $1.35 net 

PATTY’S FORTUNE. By Caroline Wells (DODD 
MEAD & CO., New York). Another one of 
the clever ‘‘Patty’’ books. $1.25 net 

THE UNOFFICIAL PREFECT. By Albertus T 
Dudley (LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD, Bos 
ton) The third of the stories of ‘‘The Trian 
gular League.’’ $1.25. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN VALLEY. By 

Belmore Browne (G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, New 


York). A tale of whimsical adventure, $1.25 
net. 

DAVE PORTER AND HIS DOUBLE, Or The 
Disappearance of the Basswood Fortune. By 
Edward Stratemeyer The twelfth volume in 
the ‘‘Dave Porter Series. (LOTHROP, LEE & 


SHEPARD CO., Boston) $1.25 
TOP-OF-THE-WORLD STORIES (Translated from 
the Scandinavian) By Emilie Poulsson and 
Laura Poulsson (LOTHROP, LEE & CO., Bos 
ton) Finnish stories of magic and adventure 
Postpaid $1.10 
ARCHER AND THE 


PROPHET By Edna A 


Brown (LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 

Boston) \ sequel and companion book to 

‘“*Archer’s Little Brother.’’ Postpaid $1.35 
YULE TIDE IN MANY LANDS By Mary P 


Urann (LOTHROP, LEE 
& SHEPARD CO., Boston) \ history of 
Christmas observances from ancient times te 
the present, dealing with the customs of many 
countries Postpaid $1.10 

A DIVINE EGOTIST (DODD, MEAD & CO., 
New York) By Vingie FE. Roe, author of ‘‘The 
Maid of the Whispering Hills,’ ete. A Western 
romance dealing with political conditions and 
the making of a great character. $1.35 net 

THE TUTOR’'S STORY (DODD, MEAD & CO 
New York) By Charles Kingsley A posthum 
ous story by this famous author, completed by 
his daughter, ‘‘Lucas Malet.’’ The adventures 
of a tutor among England's great families 
$1.35 net. 

PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCE By Harry Gun 
nison Brown (MACMILLAN COMPANY, New 
York) \ study of the mechanism, advantages 
and transportation costs of domestic and foreign 


Pringle and Clara A 


trade; gives foundation for the consideration of 
the competition developing between jitney and 
railroad carriers $1.50 net 

STUDY SUGGESTIONS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF SOUTH AMERICA. By Harry Erwin Bard, 
A. M., Ph. D. (D. C. HEATH & CO., New York) 

TOWARDS AN ENDURING PEACE, Symposium 
of Peace Proposals and Programs compiled by 
Randolph A. Bourne (AMERICAN ASSN. FOR 
INTERN'T’L. CONCILIATION, New York); in 
tended primarily for libraries and for the shelves 
of men and women seriously interested in inter 
national affairs Such distribution as will be 
made will be gratuitous 

IN THE LIGHT OF THE SPIRIT 
Larson (Thomas Y. Crowell, New 
series of talks on spiritual life in the 
usual vein. $1.00 net 

WRITING FOR THE MAGAZINES, J. Berg Esen 
wein (Home Correspondence School, Springfield, 
Mass.) A new addition to the ‘‘Writers’ Library 
Series’’ covering in detail the business of pre 
paring and selling to current periodicals with 
anglization of markets 

WITH SAM HOUSTON IN TEXAS, Edwin L 
Sabin (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., Pa.) \ 
boys’ book of the linerator of Texas. $1.25 net 

BETTY AT FORT BLIZZARD, Molly Elliott Sea 
well (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., Pa.) A light 
novel laid far from civilization. $1.50 net 

WONDER OF WORK, Joseph Pennell (J. B Lip 
pincott Co., Phila., Pa.) Reproductions of a 
series of drawings, etchings, lithographs with im 
pressions and notes by the artist 


Christian D 
York.) \ 


writer's 
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*‘Little Essays of 
Everyday Life”’ 


By William J. Burtscher 
40-page brochure, containing 
“Southern California in Seven 
Chapters’’ and ‘‘My First Santa 
Claus.’ 

Address the Author at ‘‘Burchperch’’, 
BEN LOMOND, CALIF. 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 














Short-S tory Writing 


ACourse of forty lessons in 
the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the 
Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
editor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes: “Before com- 
pleting the lessons, received over 
1000 for manuscripts sold to 
oman’s Home Companion, Pic- 
torial Review, McCall's ard other 
leading magazines.”’ 





Dr. Esenwein. 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versi- 
fication and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell and other leading 
colleges. 250-page catalog free. Please address 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. W, Springfield, Mass. 

















EXPOSITION DYE WORKS 


Home 77418 West 640 
Dry Cleaning 
Steam Cleaning 
Careful Pressing 
3821 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 
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Back East 


through 


Storyland 


—the Sunset 


Route 


Through the _ orange 
groves—through canyons 
and valleys, near the 
foot of Mt. San Jacinto 
—skirting the Salton 
Sea. 

Through Arizona and 
New Mexico — Texas, 
with its cotton fields and 
rice plantations — the 
‘*Sugar Bowl’’ of Lou- 
isiana — Bayou Teche, 
home of Evangeline — 
quaint, historic New Or 
leans. 

And through the South 
— **Dixie Land’’ of 
song and story. 

The fast SUNSET LIM- 
ITED leaves Los Ange- 
les daily at 8:40 a.m.— 
only two nights to New 
Orleans, four nights to 
New York. No extra 
fare. 

The SUNSET EXPRESS 
leaves at 3:30 p.m. daily. 
Connections at New Or- 
leans with limited trains 
North and East. 


See the Apache Trail of Arizona 


Southern Pacific 


12 Years Experience 
“Quality First” 


What we do is done well, so well in fact and 
80 promptly too, that you can place perfect 
confidence in us. 

OUR WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT is especially prepared 
te care for Ladies’ Suits, Coats, Furs, =_4- Gowns, 
Waists and All Dainty and Expensive Garments. 


OUR_MEN’S DEPARTMENT is the most careful in 
the City. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 


212 West 7th Street 
606 South Spring Street 
Phones: Home 60641—Main 8322— 
Main 8241—Day or Night 
Station: Fifth and Central 
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B Take Taxi at Station 





a at our expense 
Lee Hoabay Pres. 
Gen ACouuns Secy 





TOM W. LAW, Assistant Manager 


A blouse built to match your suit from your 
own materials 


NOVELTY if desired. 
BLOUSE 
SHOP Home A9991 


Seventh at Grand 


Brack Shops Promenade 7 














Well heated, outside, completely furnished 
apartments for housekeeping 


THE HUNTLEY 


1207 West 3rd St. Main 824 
Los Angeles Home 10108 


























A. F. MOLINA, Chief Clerk 
AND QUNS 


TRAPS iirc: 


We pay highest ng Fre, ond ool and sell ren 
ovate, tm FACTORY PmICES. ie 
EA & CO., 246 Stephens bulidieg, 1 DENVER, 











LIGHT, AIRY 
and with the most modern equipment, the 


E. Wilbur-Prather 


Hair Store and 
Beauty Parlors 


are located on the Fourth Floor 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING 


Facial Culture, Hair Dressing, Ladies’ 
Turkish Baths, Electrolysis 


Telephones: F 4750 and Main 3618 OPEN EVENINGS 




















Mt. Lowe 
Mile High 


Daily Excursion Fare 


$2.00 


Trains Daily 8, 9, 10 A.M.-1:30, 4 P. M. 


From Main Street Station, Los Angeles 





ASK OUR AGENT FOR FOLDER 


Pacific Electric 
Railway 








The Writer’s Monthly 


Edited by J. Berg Esenwein 

Here is a fresh bundle of inspiration and 
clear-headed authoritative direction for all 
who would know the Literary Market and 
how to write what editors really want. 

CAROLYN WELLS SAYS: ‘*The best 
magazine of its kind because it is prac- 
tical.’’ 

JACK LONDON SAYS: ‘I find The 
Writer’s Monthly full of helpful material 
for all who aspire to write.’’ 

Single copies 15 cents; $1.00 a year. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield, Mass. 

















San Francisco's most picturesque 
and unique restaurant 


Bonini's Manger 


Where real Bohemians go 


609 Washington Street 


San Francisco 



































OLD AT FIFTY 
YOUNG A®SEVENTY 


ET us send you, »*thout cost, a little booklet 
which tells the able story of Sanford 
Bennett, a San Francisco business man who 

seems to have solved the problem of prolonging 
youth. At 50 Mr. Bennett was partially bald, hi 
eyes were weak, his body was worn out, broken down 
—he was a dec repit old man. Today, at 70 he has a 
thick head of hair, his eyes are remarkab ly strong, 
and he is in perfect healt’’ a good deal of an athlete 
and as e man of 35. 


STrsi. ae BOOK FREE 


How Sanford 
cises which he 
is told in a re 
Mr. Bennett h 
can examine it 
lous experienc 


hese wonders by very simple exer- 
nutes before arising in the morning 
fusely iustrated book, written by 
what the book contains, how you 
sbout Mr. Bennett and his miraeu- 
d in growing younger every day 
instead of older oklet today. as this anrowncem rt 
may not appear agai Address Physical Culture Publishing Cc.. 


5112 Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 








Broadway 2951 Leon Eyraud, Prop. Home A-6714 


Cafe des Alpes a5.tier*. 


Private Rooms for Parties 
Saturday and Sunday Dinners 50c 


Luncheon 2£ : 














For INTIMATE little dinners 


Roma Cafe 22s serine s: 


A. Travay.'ni, Mgr. 
A 6504 


Broadway 80 


Home 























Do Business by Mail 
It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects 
Our catalogue contains vital information on Mai! 
Advertising. Also prices and quantity on 6,000 
national mailing lets, 997%, guaranteed. Such as 
War Maternal Mfrs. fealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mire. Farmers 
Tin Can Mires. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Railroad Employees 
Contractors, Etc., Etc. 
Write for this valuable reference book, also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould 


St.Louis 
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A LESSON IN CAUTION 


He was a veteran woodsman. In his belt just in front of 
his right thigh he carried a large hunting knife in a leather 
sheath. Eviden:ly he had left the trail and sat down upon a 
log to rest; as he did so the knife penetrated the large arterv 
(femoral) in the thigh and he bled to death in three minutes. 
His body was found in this position a month later. 

There's a lesson in caution for all campers to be learned from this sad 
experience. N. matter how woods wise we are there « always an oppor- 
tunity to learn more. 

THE CAMPER’S LIBRARY 

Has been carefully selected for this very purpose from a hist of severa 
hundred letters. There are seven books, each complete, each written b 
anexpert. Each fits the pocket for ready reference or the book shelt f 
future consultation. 

The titles are: — 
Camp Cookery Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 
Packing and Portaging Taxidermy 
Tracks and Tracking Winter Camping 
he Canoe, its selection, care and use 
There is a wonderful fund of information in this library for 
the beginner and expert alike. 
SEND NO MONEY 
This offer, 
OUTING, is subject to your approval. 
fied return the books at our expense. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


If you are not satis- 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
141 West 36th Street, New York. 

Send me prepaid on approval your Camper’s Own wibrary 
of 7 volumes uniformly bound in green cloth, also the Outing maga- 
zine for twelve months. If | keep the books | will remit $1.00 a month 
for 7 months for the books and magazine. _ Otherwise, | will return the 
books within ten days at your expense and my subscription to Outing 
will be cancelled. If it is more convenient to pay mm one amount, you 
may remit ’ 


Name 


Add 





Anyvo Theatrical Cold Cream 


prevents early wrinkles 
moves them 


It is not a freckle coating; it re 


ANYVO CO., 427 N. Main St., Los Angeles 





which also includes a year's subscription to 9 
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